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CHAPTER VI. 








A Great Change. 


“What's this ?’’ said Colonel Starr of the 
British army, looking up from his camp 
table where he was writing a final message to 
the Maharajah. The sun was on the point 
of rising, the air was crisp and the sky was 
splendid. Lalpore, on her buttressed slope, 
sat as proud and as silent as ever; but 
something like a blue ribbon floated from 
the south wall over the river. 

‘“‘What’s this?’ said Colonel Starr, with 
the deepest possible astonishment. 

“Pris’ner, sir,’ answered Thomas Jones, 
saluting. 

‘“‘What! Nonsense! What do you mean ?* 

“Peters were on dooty, sir, at the second 
outpost south, sir. It were about two hours 
ago as far as I could judge, sir, not ‘avin’ the 
time by me. Peters seed pris’ner a-comin’ 
strite for the camp across the sands from the 
river, sir. Peters sings out, ‘Oo goes ?’ hand, 
there bein’ no notice took, p’ints, sir.”’ 

“Yes,”’ interposed Sunni, composedly, “‘he 
did. But he did not fire. And that was well, 
for he might have hit me. I am not broken.” 

“Go on, Jones,”’ said the colonel, ‘this is 
very queer.”’ 

“Pris’ner were about ten yards off, sir, an’ 
as he says, Peters might ‘a’ hit ’im,”’ grinned 
Sergeant Jones; ‘‘but afore ’e’d made up ’is 
mind to fire, ’e’d come so close Peters saw 
"ow small he was, so ’e didn’t, sir. Peters 
’opes as ’e did right, sir.”’ 

“Quite right,’ remarked Sunni; ‘Peters might 
have killed me.” 

The colonel nodded. He was looking with 
absorbed interest into Sunni’s eyes. He came | 
out of his instant of abstraction with a start, | 
while Jones went on with respectful volubility. | 

“Peters says as ‘ow he were all struck of a 
heap, sir, at ‘earin’ the young one call out in | 
English, sir; an’ bein’ so light complected fer a | 
native, sir, an’ even lighter in the moonlight, | 
Peters didn’t rightly know wot ’e might be firin’ 
at, sir. Peters is a bit superstitious.” 

“Peters took him then, I suppose,’’ the colonel 
smiled, ironically. | 

“Beggin’ your pardin, sir, it was rather ’im as 
took Peters; ’e walked strite up to ’im, an’! 
‘Ware is the burra sahib?’ says he. Peters sent | 
*im into the guard tent to me as he passed on ’is | 
beat, and pris’ner says, ‘ You aint the burra sahib!’ | 
says he. Then I says to pris’ner, ‘You sit down 
on the ground an’ give an account of yourself,’ 
saysI. Says he, quite ‘aughty like, ‘I’ll account 
fer myself to the burra sahib,’ an’ wouldn’t take 
no chaff. But he lies down an’ curls ’isself up in 
the sand an’ goes sound asleep in no time; an’ 
ere ’e is, sir.”’ 

Also,” corrected Sunni, “he gave me some 
coffee. He is a good man. Are you the burra 
sahib ?”’ he asked the colonel. 

But Colonel Starr was not in a mood to answer 
questions regarding his dignity. He looked at 
the queer, slender figure before him, in its torn 
coat of embroidered silk and its narrow, shapeless, 
dirty, cotton trousers; and especially he looked 
at the boy’s hair and eyes—his curly yellow hair 
and his blue eyes. | 

“You are not a Rajput; you are an English | 
boy,”’ he said finally, with amazed conviction. | 

At another time the colonel would have been | 
wild with excitement at such a find, but for the | 
moment his mind was full of graver things. In 
an hour he meant to attack Lalpore. He dismissed | 
his kindling enthusiasm and added simply, ‘*How | 
came you here ?”’ 

“I came by a rope from the palace to the | 


. 





peepul-tree, and thence to the south | 


wall and thence to the river bed. 
It was not hard. 


easily by wading.” 
**You come from the fort! 
there other English there ?’’ 


Are 
The 


colonel’s voice was quick and eager. | 


‘Not even one! Ee-Wobis was 
there, but he is killed.” 

‘Ah! when was he killed ?” 

‘In the evening, on the tenth day 
of the month, I do not properly 
know for why. It was not the 


Maharajah,” added Sunni, quickly, ‘‘it was Mann 
Mann Rao.” 
The orderly came for the final message that was 
to be sent to the Maharajah. Colonel Starr told 

him it would be ready in half an hour. 
“Have you had any breakfast ?’’ he asked. 


“No, thank you—not yet,” answered Sunni, | 


politely. | 


The colonel wrote an order and gave it to| 
Thomas Jones. ‘Be smart,’’ he added. 
Until Thomas Jones returned with some bread 
and bacon and a bowl of milk, and until Sunni | 


had eaten the bread and drunk the milk, red 


colonel looked at the boy as infrequently as he 
could, and said only two words. 
*“No bacon ?”’ he asked. } 
Sunni flushed. “If it is excusable,” said he, | 
“J do not eat of the pig.”’ 
At which Colonel Starr’s face expressed curios- | 
ity, amusement, and interest all at once; but he | 
kept silence until Sunni had finished. 
“Now,” said he, pleasantly, ‘listen, my | 
prisoner. I am sure you have a great deal to tell | 
me about yourself. Very good, I will hear it, I | 
should like to hear it. But not now—there is no 
time. Since you have taken the trouble to escape 
from this place, you do not want to go back again | 
I suppose ?”’ 


. oo | 
“T want to go to my own country—with you,” | 


said Sunni, ‘I can march.” | 

The colonel smiled. It was the smile of a brave | 
man and kindly. His men knew it as well as | 
they knew his sterner looks. Sunni thought it a 
beautiful smile. 

“You shall go,’’ he said, ‘but we are not quite 
ready to start yet. Perhaps in a few days, 
perhaps in a few weeks, we shall be. A good 
deal depends on what vou can tell me.” 

Sunni looked straight into the colonel’s eyes, a 
little puzzled. 

**How do they get water in Lalpore?’’ asked 
the colonel, to begin with. 

“There are four wells,” said Sunni, “and two | 
of them have no bottom.” 


> 2 | 

Knowing the 
shallows of the river I arrived quite | 
| 
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| ‘H’m,”’ said the colonel. ‘And what is that 
| white building with the round roof that we see 
from here ?”’ 

“That is the mosque of Larulla,”’ said Sunni; 
| **but it is no longer of consequence, there are so 
| littke Mussulmans in Lalpore. The soldiers hang 
their guns there now.”’ 

“Ah! And has the Maharajah many soldiers, 
| and have they good guns—new guns ?”’ 


“And this is the Baby?" 


into the 
Rao. Ee-Wobis was my countryman, and I hate | colonel’s face with eager pleasure 


Sunni looked 
to reply ; but there he saw something that 

made him suddenly close his lips. He had not 
lived ten years among the Rajputs without 
learning to read faces, and in Colonel Starr's he 
saw that all this talk the colonel desired about 
Lalpore was not for Lalpore’s good. 

The boy thought for a minute, and tightened 
his lips, while a little firm line came on each side 
of his mouth. He only opened them to say, 
‘Burra sahib, I cannot tell you that.” 

“But you must tell me,’’ said Colonel 
tirmly. 

‘““No,”’ returned Sunni, ‘‘not that, or any more 
informations about the fort.” 

The colonel’s face grew stern. 
accustomed to disobedience. 

“Come,” he said, ‘speak, boy. I have no time 
to waste.”’ His tone was so vibrantly command- 
ing that Sunni felt a little nervous thrill run all 
over him. 

‘“No,”’ said he. 

The colonel tried another way. 

“Come, my boy,” said he, gently, “‘you are 
English, are you not ?”’ 

Sunni nodded. 

“Then you must serve the English queen. She 
has sent me here to punish the Maharajah for 
killing the padre-sahib. You must help me.” 

“The Maharajah did not kill ee-Wobis,”’ cried 
Sunni, excitedly ; ‘‘I have already once said that. 
The Maharajah he dike ee-Wobis. I am English, 
but the Maharajah is my father and my mother. 


Starr, 


He was not 


|I cannot speak against the Maharajah, burra 


sahib.”’ 
There came a light into the colonel’s eyes which 
was not kindled by anger. He found himself 


| liking this slip of a ragged urchin with fair hair, 


who defied him—liking him tremendously. But 
the crisis was grave; he could not let himself be 
defied. He took out his watch and made his face 
hard. 

“Then,’’ said he, coldly, ‘‘you are either the 
Maharajah’s deserter or his spy. If you have 





deserted I am disposed to send you back to him, 
since you are of no use tous. If you are his spy 
it is my duty to have you shot. I will give you 
five minutes to prove yourself neither one nor the 
other.”’ 

Sunni lifted his blue eyes entreatingly to Colonel 
Starr’s face, but the colonel had turned it away. 
He was watching a little brown lizard sunning 
itself outside the tent door, and wondering how 





, 
long he could keep his disciplinary expression. 
You could hear nothing in the tent but the ticking 
of the watch. Sunni looked at the lizard, too, 
and so the minutes passed. 

Three of them passed. Starr found 
himself hoping even more that the boy should 
stand firm than that he should speak: and began 
to say softly within himself, “1 am a brute.” 

The fifth minute was up. 

“Will you speak ?”’ asked the colonel. 

‘Burra sahib, no,"’ said Sunni. 

At that instant an officer of the staff galloped 
up to the door of the tent. 

“They're tired out at last, sir. Six horsemen 
have just left the north gate, signalling for a 
parley.” 

The colonel jumped to his feet, and gave half a 
dozen orders without stopping. The last one was 


Colonel 


| to Sunni. 


| shouting and 


“Stay here!"’ he said. ‘You shall soon go 
back to your own country.”’ 
The Chitan horsemen had ridden out to 


announce the coming of the Maharajah, so that 
the English officer might meet him half-way. 
They gave his message gravely and rode slowly 
back. Half an hour later there arose a great 
blowing of trumpets inside the 
walls. The royal gate was flung open, and the 
Maharajah appeared, swaying in a blaze of silk 
and jewels upon an enormous elephant with a 
painted trunk and trappings fringed in gold and 
silver. 

l'rumpeters and the crimson flag of Chita went 
before him. Mann Rao and the other generals 
rode behind him; at his side sat his bard, his 
poet laureate, with glowing eyes speaking con- 
stantly into his royal ear the glorious annals of 
his house. 

Colonel Starr and his little suite met this won- 
derful cavalcade a quarter of a mile from the 
city, and the Maharajah and the colonel dis- 
mounted, whereupon the magnificent Rajput, in 
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his diamond aigrettes and his silken swathings, 
and the broad-shouldered British officer, in his 
queen’s red coat, solemnly kissed each other. 

They exchanged other politenesses, spoke of 
the beauty of the scenery, and the Maharajah 
arranged a ‘“‘durbar,’’ or meeting for debate, to 
be held in his hall of audience at two that after- 
noon, when he would hear the desires of the 
British Raj. 

All the morning Sunni sat in a corner of the 
colonel’s tent, as he had been told. The colonel 
was very busy, and took no notice of him except 
to say that he should have some dinner. He 
heard talk of the Maharajah’s visit and of the 
durbar, and he thought seriously about it. 

When the time came, Sunni had concluded 
that he also must go to the durbar. 
to Colonel Starr. 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said the colonel. 


you there. 
You are not afraid ?” 

Sunni said he was not afraid. So they all 
went; and the Maharajah, rising from his ivory 
chair, received them with much state and cere- 
mony. He frowned when he saw Sunni, but 
said nothing. 

The durbar proceeded. Formally and according 
to strict precedence each man spoke. 


of the English government; with greater amia- 


bility the Maharajah and his officers repelled | 
But Colonel Starr was firm, and he had | 


them. 
the unanswerable argument of four hundred 
well-armed men and two nine-pounders, which 
Mann Rao would have to meet with the good-for- 
nothing cartridges. 

After duly and sadly reflecting upon this, the 
Maharajah concluded that he would give up 
ee-Wobis’s murderer,—one of his murderers, at 
any rate,—and let himself be ‘‘arranged,’’ at all 
events for the present. Afterward he would say 
to Mann Rao that it was only for the present. 

He summoned all his politeness to his aid, and 
said in the end that such was his admiration for 
the English lord-sahib in Calcutta, such his friend- 
ship and respect, that he would welcome any one 
who came to Lalpore in his name. 

‘‘Accompanied by a small force,”’ added Colonel 
Starr in the vernacular; and the Maharajah also 
added, while Mann Singh behind him ground his 
teeth, ‘‘Accompanied by a small force.” 

“One word more,”’ said the Maharajah, ‘“‘and 
the durbar is ended. The opium pledge will 
appear, and we will drink it with you. From 
the palm of your hand I will drink, and from the 
palin of my hand you shall drink; but the lips 
of the boy who comes with you shall not taste it. 
The Rajputs do not drink opium with their be- 
trayers.”’ 

Sunni heard, and his face grew crimson. 

‘‘Maharajah,”’ he shouted, ‘I did not tell! I 
did not tell!’ The Maharajah shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously. 

‘He is not of our blood; why should he have 
kept silence ?’’ said the old man. 

“But he did keep silence,’ said the colonel, 
looking straight into the Chitan’s sunken eyes. 
“T asked him about your men and your ammuni- 
tion. I commanded him, I threatened him. I 
give you my word of honor as an English soldier 
that he would say nothing.”’ 

The English in India are always believed. A 
cry went up from the other Chitans. Mann Rao 
caught the boy up and kissed him. 

“Then,”’ said the Maharajah, slowly, ‘I love 


you still, Sunni, and you shall drink the opium | 


with the rest. Your son,"’ he added to Colonel 
Starr, ‘‘wiil bring praise to his father.”’ 

The colonel smiled. 
said he. ‘I wish he were indeed my son."’ 

“If he is not your son,’’ asked the Maharajah, 
‘why did you bring him to the durbar ?"’ 
‘*Because he wished to come —”’ 

“To say that I did not tell,’’ said Sunni. 

“Call the woman,” ordered his highness. 
Tooni was in the crowd in the courtyard, 
waiting to see her old master pass again. She 
came in bent and shaking, with her sari over her 
face. She threw herself at Colonel Starr's feet 
and kissed them. 

‘“‘Captan-sahib!"’ she quavered. 
sahib, mie bani se /—from your mercy.” 

There was absolute silence in the audience hall. 
A parrakeet flashed through it, screaming. The 
shadows were creeping east over the marble floor; 
a little sun flamed out on the hilt of Mann Rao’s 
sword. The colonel stooped over the old woman 
and raised her up. His face whitened as he 
looked at her. 

“Tt’s Tooni!’’ he said, hoarsely. And then in 
a changed voice, unconscious of the time and 
place, **Tooni, what happened tothe memsahib ?”” 
he asked. 

The ayah burst into an incoherent torrent of 
words and tears. 

“The memsahib was very, very ill,’’ she said; 
‘there were not five breaths left in her body. 
The memsahib had gone in the cart—and the 
chola baba—the little baby—the Sonny Sahib— 
had always had good milk—and she had taken 
none of the memsahib’s ornaments, only her little 
black book with the charm in it —"’ 

‘That is true talk,’’ interposed Sunni; ‘‘Tooni’s 
words are all true. Here is the little black book.”’ 

Colonel Starr had the look of a man in a dream, 
half-conscious and trying to wake. His lips 
worked as he took the oilskin bag from Sunni, 
and he looked at it helplessly. Little Lieutenant 


“Captan- 





He said so | 
“And yet,”’ he | 


added reflectively, ‘it might be useful to have | 
I dare say you will be safe enough. | 


With great | 
amiability Colonel Starr presented the demands | 


“IT have no children,”’ | 


Tink took it gently from him, slit the oilskin 
down the side with a pocket-knife, and put back 
into the colonel’s hand the small, leather-bound 
book. On the back of it was printed, in tarnished 
gold letters, ‘‘Common Prayer.” 

It was a very little book, but the colonel was 
obliged to hold it with both hands. Even then 
they trembled so that he could hardly turn the 
fly-leaf. His eyes filled as he read there, ‘‘Evelyn 
Starr, from John Starr, December 5, 1855,’’ and 
remembered when he had written that. 

Still the shadows crept eastward, the mynas 
chattered in the garden, the scent of the roses 
came across warm in the sun. The Rajputs 
looked at him curiously, but no one spoke. 

The colonel’s eyes were fixed upon Sunni’s 





face. He made one or two efforts to speak that 
did not succeed. Then, ‘“‘And this is the baby ?”’ 
he said. 
‘‘Hazur, yes,”’ replied Tooni; “it is Sonny 
| Sahib!” 


| 


The colonel looked at Sunni an instant longer, 
| and the boy smiled into his face. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he assuredly, with a deep breath, 
‘it is Sonny Sahib.” 

“The woman saw your honor this morning, 
| and the news was brought to me then,” remarked 
| the Maharajah, complacently. 

It was three weeks, after all, before the Maha- 
rajah of Chita was satisfactorily ‘“‘arranged.’’ For 
three weeks Thomas Jones indulged in roast kid 
and curry every day from Lalpore, and Lieutenant 
Tink, having no more warlike way of amusing 
himself, made sanguinary water-color sketches of 
the city to send home to the Misses Tink in 
England. 
| The day came at last when Colonel Starr and 
| Sonny Sahib went to pay their final respects to 
the Maharajah. With his hand upon his son’s 
shoulder, the colonel turned once more after the 
last courtesy had been exchanged. 

“Your highness will remember,’’ said 
English soldier, proudly, ‘‘he did not tell.” 

SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
(The End.) 


the 


-e- _ 
BOAT SONG. 
Adrift, with starlight skies above, 
With starlit seas below, 
We move with all the suns that move, 
With all the seas that flow. 


Selected, —Andrew Lang. 
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A DAGHESTAN PATTERN. 


arm of the old hair-cloth rocking-chair, and Mrs. 
Ponsonby Ten Broeck gazed at it critically. 
“It’s. a real Daghestan pattern,’’ said the great 


trina; and Phoebe Jane colored high with pride 
and pleasure. Being only fifteen years old, and 
not the capable one of the family, it was a great 
satisfaction to have her handiwork admired by a 
lady from New York. 

“You really have a knack at rug-making,”’ 
said Phoebe Jane’s older sister Eunice, when the 
visitor’s carriage had gone. It was at that very 


thin glass tumbler in which the lady had drank 
her cream, that a great idea came to her. 

She did not tell Eunice at once; Eunice was 
trying to trim Pauleny Jordan’s bonnet ‘kind of 
subdued,’ according to that lady’s injunctions, 
as she was coming out with new false teeth, and 
was anxious not to look too ‘‘flighty.”” When 
Eunice had something on her mind was not the 
time to talk to her. Besides, it was such a great 
| idea that it almost took Phcebe Jane’s breath 
away. : 

If she could have told her Cousin Luella, that 
would have been a comfort. Luella went to the 
Oakmount Female Seminary, and knew almost 
| everything; but Luella and she were forbidden to 
| speak to each other, because her father and 
| Luella’s mother, Aunt Cynthia, had quarrelled 
| long ago. 

Aunt Cynthia's boys, Jerome and Albion, and 
| Phoebe Jane's brother, Llewellyn, had always 
scowled at each other, but Phoebe Jane and 

Luella had wanted to be friends ever since the day 
when Luella’s buff kitten got lost in Wingate’s 

woods, and Phoebe Jane climbed a tall tree, in 
| the top of which it was mewing piteously, and 
restored it to its mistress’s arms. 





| That had happened long ago, when they were | 


| little girls; but ever since they had known them- 
| selves to be congenial spirits. So Phoebe Jane 
| longed to ask Luella’s advice about her bright 
|idea. But as that could not be, she allowed it 
|to rest awhile in her eager brain, and then 
| proceeded forthwith to develop it. 
| Phoebe Jane stole softly into ‘‘the shepherdess 
| room’’—they called it so because the old-fashioned 
| paper on the walls was covered with shepherdesses 
| with their crooks and their flocks of sheep. It 
was the best room, the parlor; but although 
| Phoebe Jane’s father and mother had lived in that 
house ever since they were married, the room had 
| never been furnished. 
They had always been planning to furnish it; 
that had been one of Phoebe Jane’s mother’s hopes 


Eunice said the great difficulty was the carpet—it 
was such a large room. 

Pheebe Jane stood in the middle of the room 
and surveyed it with a measuring eye. 

‘Llewellyn will paint the edges for me,”’ she 
meditated, ‘‘and it is very stylish to leave half a 
yard all ’round.”’ 

“Then we could have the choir rehearsals 
here,’ said Phcebe Jane aloud to herself. 

The choir rehearsals were held in the church 
before the service on Sunday mornings, which 
was a very inconvenient time for those singers 
who lived away up beyond Pigeon Hill down at 
Wood End. These rehearsals seemed a little 
like profaning the Sabbath, too, to some of the 
singers; and, anyway, it was not pleasant and 
social, as it would be to have them in the evening. 
But it cost too much to heat or even to light the 
church for evening rehearsals; it was a large, 
old-fashioned church, and Palestrina was poor. 

The Brecks had a large parlor organ; it almost 
filled the little sitting-room. Mary Ellen, the 





Pheebe Jane Breck hung the little rug over the | 


lady, who was a summer visitor at East Pales- | 


moment, while Phoebe Jane was washing the best | 


sister who died, had bought it with her school- 
| teaching money. No one else in Palestrina had 
| such an organ, and Eunice had often said, with a 
| long sigh, ‘‘How delightful it would be to have 
| the choir rehearsals here, if we only had the 
parlor furnished !”’ 

Phoebe Jane decided that if she had a “knack’”’ 
it was high time she used it to accomplish some- 
thing worth the while, especially as she had an 
uncomfortable sense of not being good for much. 

Eunice was a famous housekeeper, and could 
trim bonnets so well that people preferred her 
work to that of Miss Perkins, the village milliner. 
She was so useful in sickness that every one sent 
for her; and she could play beautifully on the 
organ, too, although she had never taken any 
lessons. ° 

Even Llewellyn, who was thirteen years old, 
and only a boy, could be trusted to get dinner 
better than Phoebe Jane; he could draw delightful 
music out of the old fiddle that they had found in 
Grandpa Pulsifer’s garret, and could puzzle the 
schoolmaster himself when it came to mathe- 
matics. 

Phoebe Jane couldn’t play on anything, except 
a comb, and she was obliged to go to the barn to 
indulge in that musical performance because it 
made Eunice nervous; she said she cow/d bear it 
if Phoebe Jane could keep a tune. And Phebe 
Jane was very apt to be at the foot of the class at 
school. 

Never mind! Mrs. Ponsonby Ten Broeck 
| might flatter, but Eunice certainly never did, and 
Eunice had said that she, Phoebe Jane, had a 
| knack.” 

Phoebe Jane slipped away that afternoon with- 
out giving any account of herself. She called 
first on old Mrs. Prouty, who had been the Pales- 
trina dressmaker for fifty years. Old Mrs. 
Prouty had the reputation of being ‘‘snug;’’ she 
had a great store of ‘‘pieces’’ in her attic, and she 
had never been known to give any away, even 
for a crazy-quilt. 

But she and Phcebe Jane were very intimate. 
| Phoebe Jane had brought up Mrs. Prouty’s tender 
| brood of turkeys, hatched during a thunder- 
shower; had always stood up for Ginger, the old 
lady’s little rat-terrier, that was voted a nuisance 
| by the neighbors, and had twice rescued him 
from cruel boys. Moreover, old Mrs. Prouty’s 
niece Lorinda sang in ‘the seats,’’ and longed 
for evening rehearsals. 

The pile of ‘‘pieces’’ in Mrs. Prouty’s attic was 
like a mountain of rainbows, and old Mrs. 
Prouty had so good a memory that she knew to 
whose dress almost every piece had belonged. 

Phoebe Jane made two or three other calls, and 
before she went home the success of her plan 
seemed assured. 

Eunice said, ‘‘I don’t see how you're going to 
make a rug that’s large enough,”’ and ‘I hope 
you won’t get tired of it before it’s half-done, as 
you did of the bed-spread you begun to crochet.” 
But she helped; Eunice would always help, 
| though she was practical and saw all the difficul- 
ties at once. 

Llewellyn got the Corey boys to help him make 
a frame that was large enough, and he helped to 
make the rug, too. By dint of hard work it was 
finished and laid upon the parlor floor the first of 
December. As Phoebe Jane said, if you don't 
believe it was a siege, you’d better try one! A 
real Daghestan pattern, nine by twelve feet. 

Then, alas! when the rug was down, and the 
| parlor furnished, all the pleasure of the choir 
rehearsals was spoiled by a church quarrel. It 
arose as church quarrels and others often do, 
| from what seemed a very small thing. 
| Old Mrs. Tackaberry, Aunt Cynthia’s mother, 
| had the old-fashioned New England habit of 
| suspending all labor on Saturday evening, and 














beginning it again on Sunday evening; and being 
|@ very obstinate woman, she would knit in the 
| Sunday evening prayer-meeting. No matter how 
loud the minister and the members prayed and | 
exhorted, no matter how loud the congregation | 
| sang, old Mrs. Tackaberry’s knitting-needles | 
seemed to click above everything! 

| Some people were shocked and some had their 
|nerves affected, while others declared that ‘a | 





So the church was rentasunder. The supporters 
of old Mrs. Tackaberry hired the town-hall for 
their services, and a young divinity student for 
their minister. The funds that had been barely 
enough for one church were sadly insufficient for 
two, and there was enmity between old friends 
and neighbors. So Phcebe Jane said, with a 
tearful sense of the futility of all human hopes, 
that there was “no comfort in half a choir 
rehearsal.”* 

It was old Mrs. Tackaberry who had made the 
trouble between Aunt Cynthia and her brother- 
in-law, years before, so it was not very likely that 
the Brecks would espouse her cause, though 
Deacon Breck, who was a mild and gentle man, 
and never had quarrelled with anybody but Aunt 
Cynthia in his life—Deacon Breck said he ‘wished 
folks could have put up with the knitting, for he 
believed it was conducive to godliness to let some 
folks do as they were a mind to.” 

As if Pheebe Jane had not had disappointment 
enough, the worst storm of the season came on 
that Saturday night when the choir had been 
invited to hold its first rehearsal in the newly- 
furnished parlor. It was a rain, following a 
heavy fall of snow. The roads were almost 
impassable, and most of the singers lived a long 
distance from the village. 

The town-hall was opposite the Brecks’ house, 
and Phoebe Jane, looking out of the window, saw 
that the choir of the new society was assembling 
in spite of the storm. It was to be a great occa- 
sion with the new society to-morrow; Jerome, 
Aunt Cynthia’s oldest son, who was a student in 
a theological seminary, was going to preach. 

But a great volume of smoke was pouring out 
of the doors and windows of the hall, and 
Llewellyn, who had been over to investigate, 
announced that “that old chimney was smoking 
again, and they would have to give up their 
rehearsal.’’ Then Llewellyn, who was a strong 
partisan, and didn’t like Aunt Cynthia’s Jerome, 
turned a somersault of excitement and delight. 

“It is too bad!’ cried Phoebe Jane, whose soul 
was sympathetic. ‘‘Father—Eunice—don’t you 
think we might ask them to come in here ?”’ 

Father Breck hesitated, rubbing his hands 
together nervously. He said he was afraid people 
would think it was queer, and if any of their choir 
should come it would be awkward. 

Then Eunice suddenly came to the front, as 
Eunice had a way of doing quite unexpectedly. 

“TI think Phoebe Jane has a right to use the 
parlor as she likes; she worked so hard for the 
rug,”’ said Eunice. 

“Well, well, do as you 
Maybe it’s a providential leading, 
Breck. 

Pheebe Jane threw her waterproof over her 
head and ran out. There were Aunt Cynthia and 
Jerome, and with them a professor from Jerome's 
seminary. Phoebe Jane had a lump in her throat 
when she tried to speak to them, but behind, oh 
joy! there was Luella. 

“If you will come and rehearse in our parlor— 
you know about my rug!”’ said Pocebe Jane; 
and then she drew her waterproof over her head 
again and ran back. 

There was a consultation, evidently. Phoebe 
Jane heard old Mrs. Tackaberrv’s voice, and was 
afraid they wouldn't come. 

But they did! It seemed almost the whole of 
the new society that came pouring into the parlor, 
and by that time Alma Pickering, and Jo Flint, 
and the Hodgdon girls, of their own choir, had 
come! 

It would have been a little awkward if old Mrs. 
Tackaberry had not been immediately struck by 
the new rug, and begun to ask questions about it 
with a freedom that made every one laugh. 

Soon they were all talking about it. Phube 
Jane remembered, as she had meant to, where 
she put almost all the ‘pieces’? of which Mrs. 
Prouty had told her the history. 

Old Mrs. Tackaberry cried about the pink 
delaine that was her little granddaughter, Abby 
Ellen’s, who died, and about the brown tibet that 
was her daughter Amanda's wedding dress when 
she married a missionary and went to China, and 
died there. 

Then they all laughed at an arabesque in one 
corner which was Jerome’s yellow flannel dress— 
Pheebe Jane had been a little afraid to tell of that, 
Jerome was so imposing in a white necktie. Aunt 
Cynthia wouldn’t believe that she had let the 
dressmaker make that dress until she remembered 
that it was the time when she scalded her hand. 

People kept coming in. Phceebe Jane had an 
inspiration, and made Llewellyn go and invite 
them. It became a good old-fashioned neighbor- 
hood party—‘‘just like a quilting,’’ old Mrs. 
Tackaberry said. Everybody found some of their 
‘‘pieces’’ or their relatives’ ‘‘pieces’’ in the rug, 
and smiles and tears and innumerable stories 
grew out of this. 

The new-comers found the two factions apppar- 
ently so reconciled that they were surprised out of 
any animosity that they might have felt; and 
when they came to rehearse their music it hap- 
pened, oddly enough, that both parties had chosen 
the same hymn, and they all sang together! 
When they had finished rehearsing, some one— 





like, Phoebe Jane. 
” said Father 


|as long as she lived, and now Eunice, whenever | mother in Israel,’’ like old Mrs. Tackaberry, | Phoebe Jane never was quite sure whether it was 
she was able to save a little money, said that! should be allowed to indulge in such a harmless | Jerome or the professor—started ‘Blest be the tie 


| sometime, perhaps, they could furnish the parlor. | eccentricity. At this time the church was divided | that binds.”’ 


How they did sing it! Old Mrs. 


Eunice had made a beautiful lounge for it out | into two parties, one insisting that old Mrs.| Tackaberry’s thin, cracked treble sang out in 
detiance of time and tune, and when the hymn 
ended tears were rolling down her seamy cheeks. 

“I’m goin’ back to the church!” 


of an old packing-case, and Mrs. Tisbury, when 
| She moved to Orland, had left them her base- 
| burner stove to use until she wanted it. But 





Tackaberry should cease to knit or leave, and 
the other declaring that if she left, it should | 
leave with her. 


she said, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


brokenly. ‘I've sp’ilt my meet’n’s and other, ‘“Dat’s Billy,” said Asa. “He aint got good | walk,” Bubber Hardy. Standing in the background 


folks’s long enough. And—and—lI’m goin’ to do 
what I’m a mind to, to home, when it comes 
sun-down on the Sabbath day, but I aint goin’ to 
knit a mite in meetin’ again—not a mite!”’ 

There was a great hand-shaking; Aunt Cynthia 
and Father Breck actually shook hands, and out 
in the entry old Mrs. Tackaberry kissed Phcebe 
Jane. 

In spite of the bad roads, there was a great 
congregation in the East Palestrina church the 
next day. It was the professor who preached. 
He chose for his text, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers,’’ and every one looked at Phoebe Jane 
until she grew red to the very tips of her ears. 

She and Luella walked homeward together— 
openly, arm in arm; and it seemed ‘like walking 
in paradise, although one went over shoe in mud. 

SopHig Swett. 


<-@- 


AT SUNRISE. 


What joy to watch the bolts of fire 

Shoot out the crimson bow of dawn, 

And Night’s dumb silence leave the lawn 
To Morning’s glad exultant choir! 


Selected. — William H. Perkins. 


<-@- 


IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter III. 
A ‘Cracker’? Camp. 


A well-beaten path led upward through the 
dense hummock between the swamp proper and 
the pine ridge composing the island upon which 
Joe and Charley had disem- 
barked. As it was now near 
sundown, and the boys were 
painfully hungry, they did not 
pause to think twice, though 
they looked ahead warily as 
they followed up the path. 

The hummock growth here 
was largely of bay and magno- 
lia, with a tall underbrush of 
swamp cane. Emerging from 
this near the top of the slope, 
some two hundred yards from 
the boats, they found them- 
selves in a small clearing, be 
yond which the open pine land 
of the island stretched away 
monotonously. 

Near the centre of the clearing 
was a house, built of rough 
logs and puncheon boards, and 
elevated some twelve feet from 
the ground on stilt-like posts; 
and over a fire to the right of 
this structure bent a man’s fig- 
ure. Evidently he was cooking 
his evening meal. The boys 
caught the delicious odor of 
frying meat. 

“Maybe he’ll give us some- 
thing to eat,” said Charley, 
wistfully. 

Just then the man stood erect, 
and they saw that he was a 
negro, in a dirty homespun shirt 
and ragged pantaloons. A mo 
ment later he turned his face 
toward them. 

“It’s Asa!” said Joe, aston- 
ished. 

The boys hesitated no longer. 
The negro heard their steps and 
looked up. The bewildered ex. 
pression which overspread his 
face changed quickly to one of 
delight. He leaped forward to 
meet them. 

“Well, well, you boys!” he 
cried, laughing. “Where you- 
all come fum? Wut you doin’ 
yuh?” 

“What are you doing here?” 
asked Joe, halting at the fire. 

But Charley broke in to outline 


in a few hurried words the story of their wander. | half-witted boy, who was still questioning Charley. | "Taint none o’ my quiltin’. 
lie shared all the negro’s delight in the | “Bubber ginnerly give me ter understan’ | got ter | 


ings. 


sense, you see ’im 80.” 

A barefoot young white man, clothed in rags, 
entered the clearing at a trot, and ran up to the 
two boys. Fixing his eyes on Joe, he inquired 
with a giggle, ‘‘What’s your name?” When Joe 
had told him, he turned to Charley with the same 
question. 

His hair was light in color and soft as a child’s; 
but his face was as deeply wrinkled as many an 
old man’s, and wore a curious, meaningless smile. 
His pale blue eyes were vacant, yet restless. 

‘He isn’t a deserter, is he?” asked Joe of Asa, 
aside. 

“No; but he belong to one. He’s Sweet’s nigger, 
an’ I’m Bubber’s,” said Asa, showing his white, 
even teeth. “I waits on Bubber, an’ Billy he waits 
on Sweet. Bubber stole me, you know, so I’m 
hisn. I reckon Sweet stole Billy, too; he had ‘im 
yuh waitin’ on ’im when I come.” 

“Who are they—Bubber and Sweet?” 

“Mr. Bubber Hardy an’ Mr. Sweet Jackson is de 
ringleaders o’ de ’zerters,”’ explained Asa. 

In every Cracker family there is a “‘Bubber’’—a 
little boy whose brother or sister lisps out ““‘bubber” 
in trying to say brother. The nickname sometimes 
follows an unfortunate boy to manhood. 

So had it been in the case of “Bubber”’ Hardy, 
who, according to Asa, was “cock of the walk” 
among the deserters. He was a great stalwart 
fellow, with a waste of muscle and of a kindly 
disposition. 

Of hardly less importance was “Sweet” Jackson, 
—another illustration of the tenacity of Cracker 
nursery nicknames,—who was second only to 
Bubber in size, muscle and consequent authority. 
He was less popular, however, being sullen and 
ill-tempered. 

“When he git mad he don’t no mo’ mind knockin’ 
Billy aroun’,” continued Asa, looking toward the 





“it's Asa.” 


meeting, but Joe, though glad enough, had not | be spry an’ wait on him right, but he don’t never 
forgotten what he regarded as a very grave matter. | jump on me like Sweet do Billy.” 


“What are you doing here?” he repeated, as 
soon as there was a break in the negro’s exclama 
tions. “What made you run away, Asa?” 

“Me run away! 
asked Asa, an injured look overspreading his face. 
“De ’zerters cotch me an’ brung me yuh—/ never 
run’d away. No-suh-ree! One evenin’ I was down 
in de edge o’ de swamp huntin’ yo’ pa’s cows, an’ 
de ’zerters run out de bushes an’ grab me an’ tied 
me an’ brung me in yuh, an’ yuh dey been makin’ 
me do dey cookin’ an’ all dey dirty work. Hit’s 
de fac’. You des wait an’ see now.” 


Did you-all tink I run’d away?” | 


There was an air of sincerity about the negro | 
| palmetto fans, and immediately began to skin it, 


which made the boys believe him. Besides, they 
remembered that he had always been a favorite in 
the family, and had never run away before. 

His color was deep black and his features were 
pleasing, and a certain intelligence and gravity of 
the eye inspired confidence. He looked quite 
young, but his age may have been anywhere 
between twenty-five and forty years. 

“So this is the deserters’ island,” said 
glancing around. “How many live here?” 

“Der’s eight of ’em on dis islan’, an’ mo’ on some 
de others.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“Dey aint come in yet. Some of ’em runnin’ a 
deer an’ some gone ter de traps.” Asa pointed 
to the skins hanging from grape-vines stretched 
beneath the house, and also beneath a low shelter 
of thatched palmetto fans. “Dey in de trappin’ 
business,” he added. 

At this moment some one was heard coming 
through the bushes, singing in a peculiar, childish 
voice: 


Joe, 


Open the gates as high as the sky 
And let King George’s men pass by. 





| 
| 


| 


Further description of the leading deserters was 
now cut short by the sound of approaching foot- 


| steps, and Asa turned hurriedly to the fire where he 


had been frying corn bread. The boys looked 
around in time to see a large man clad in dirty 
homespun advance from the borders of the dark- 
ening woods, a rifle over his arm, followed by two 
others carrying a small doe suspended from a stick 
which ran across their shoulders. Several dogs 
accompanied the party. 

“Dat’s Sweet,” whispered Asa, as the leading 
hunter approached. 

The two men threw the deer down on a carpet of 


merely glancing once or twice at the boys. The 
leading hunter, who, according to Asa, was Sweet 
Jackson, presently showed more curiosity. 

“Who.all’s this?” he cried, gruffly, approaching 
the fire. “Billy, git me some water, quick! Whar 
did you boys come from?” 

“From Trader’s Hill, or very near there,” an- 
swered Joe. 

“An’ what you doin’ ’way h-yuh in the Okefeno- 
kee?” he asked, adding, with a sudden suspicious 
gleam of the eye, “They sont youin to see whar 
the deserters was, didthey? They played thunder 
if they did.” 

“We went hunting in the edge of the swamp and 
got lost,” answered Joe, simply. 

“Well, an’ how did you git across the perrarie?” 

The boys told him how they had struggled through 
the great marsh. The man asked several more 
questions, all indicating suspicion. 

In the midst of Joe’s explanation another party 
of hunters came out of the dark woods, exhibiting 
an otter skin as their only but by no means insig- 
nificant trophy. Among them was the “cock of the 





long enough to hear the outline of the boys’ story, 
he approached them in a more friendly way than 
any one else had as yet done. 


“How you come on, boys?” he said, extending | 
Then, turning to Charley, “This | 


his hand to Joe. 
one’s as putty as a little gal,”’ he continued, smiling 
admiringly. 

Charley was highly indignant at this, but both he 
and Joe felt intuitively that the “cock of the walk” 
would prove their best friend among the deserters. 
As he put a few questions to them and listened to 
their straightforward answers, they observed him 
narrowly. 

He carried an army rifle, like the others, and was 
dressed in homespun, the loose, ill-fitting fabric 
give him the appearance 
heavier than he really was. He was about six feet 
tall, and evidently an uncommonly muscular and 
powerful man. His eyes hada kindly expression, 
and his face was rather handsome. The boys 
wondered that such a man, who looked brave if he 
was not, should have become a deserter. 

Meanwhile Asa had been busy frying thin strips 
of the fresh venison steak, and announced 
that supper was ready. ~The men silently took 
their places round the fire, eating and drinking 
heartily. 

The boys had not eaten since morning and were 
ravenously hungry, but did not move from their 
places, as no invitation was given them. But pres- 
ently, Asa, at the bidding of Bubber, his master, 
invited them to sit on the grass, placed a palmetto 
leaf between them, and piled it high with fried 
steak and bread. Later, he gave 
cup of “corn coffee.” 

The hapless Billy, who had taken the liberty of 
appeasing his hunger before the others began to 
eat, now lay on the ground, singing in an aimless, 
tuneless sort of way: 


serving to of being 


how 


each of them a 


Meena—myna—mo 
Ketch a nigger by the toe 
If he hollers let him go. 

The young mind was 
evidently still in its childish 
state, and dwelt with delight 
on nursery rhymes. When Joe 
and Charley had satisfied their 
craving for food, and begun to 
him more closely, he 
was declaiming: 


ant*s 
man’s 


observe 


Queemo—quimo—dilmo—day— 

Rick—stick—pomididdle— Dido— 

Sally broke the paddle over Min- 
go’s head! 

Here Sweet called his name 
roughly and sent 
errand. 

“What's the 
war?” 
the men lighted their pipes and 
settled into comfortable loung- 
ing positions about the fire. 

“Very bad,” the boy answer- 
ed, with a sudden trembling of 
the lip as he thought of his dead 
“Everything is going 
against our side.” 

“I’m mighty sorry of it,” re 
joined Bubber, gazing into the 
fire abstractedly. 

“Well, I aint a-carin’ so 
much,” said Sweet. “’Taint 
none o’ my lookout. They kin 
settle it *twixt ’em.” 

Several of the men grunted 


him on an 


news about the 
asked Bubber of Joe, as 


brother. 


, 


speech. Joe, who was becoming 
greatly excited, dared to bestow 
a look of contempt on the 
speaker. Then, looking steadily 
at Bubber, he blurted out: 

“I don’t see how you men can 
have the heart to stay hid in 
here when every single man is 


needed at the front. I—I—I’d 
be ashamed !”” 
Bubber winced. Sweet sat 


erect with a threatening look, 

and some of the others uttered 

ejaculations of astonishment. 
*Who’s ashamed?” cried 

Sweet, with derision. “I aint, 

for one. What’s the 4 

beatin’ an’ bangerin’ 

” 


use 0 
aroun’? 


“I’m free to say,” Bubber Hardy remarked after 
an awkward silence, “I aint proud o’ bein’ a 
deserter—not a bit. But 1 had good reasons. If 
anybody thinks I deserted jes’ becaze I was a-scared 
to fight, I jes’ want him to stand up right now and 
say so.” 

After this challenge there was a pause. Then 
Bubber began to talk about an occurrence in the 
day’s hunting. By and by the conversation dragged. 
All were becoming drowsy. One by ohe the men 
rose and disappeared, until only Sweet, Bubber, 
and the two boys were left. Then Sweet rose and 
said to his comrade: 

“What you aim to do with them boys to-night, 
Bubber? We got to keep our eye on them boys.” 

“They'll sleep with me,” said Bubber. 

Shortly after this Hardy lighted a torch and bade 
the boys follow him. He led them beneath the 
curious log house standing so high in the air—a 


by a ladder through a square opening in the floor. 





faces seemed somewhat softened in slumber, Hardy 
| led the way to the extreme end of the room, and 
| giving the torch to Joe, began to scatter and broaden 

his really comfortable bed of leaves and Spanish 
| moss so as to make room for the boys between 
| himself and the wall. 


Before the light was put out Charley inquired 


| where Asa slept, and was told that at night he was 
| kept shut up in a little room at the opposite end of 
| the long sleeping apartment. There was no window 
in all the structure, but enough air entered between 
| the logs of the walls and through the door in the 
floor. 

The boys were too weary to waste much time in 
worrying about their situation, and soon forgot 
everything in sound sleep. When they awoke in 


the morning the sun was high, and they were alone | 


| in the sleeping-loft. 


approval at the close of this 


precaution against snakes in summer—and climbed | 


Passing the sleeping men, whose hard, wrinkled | 
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Descending the ladder, they found Asa at the fire 
with something for them to eat; and after they had 
washed their hands and faces, Asa pouring water 
for them, they ate heartily. All but two or three 
of the deserters had gone off to the traps or hunting, 
and these two or three 
By the time Joe and Charley had made 


were nowhere to be seen 
just now. 
a breakfast, however, Bubber appeared. 

“Well, boys, what you aim to do?” he asked, in 
a friendly way. 

“I'll tell like to 
earnestly, encouraged by his 


what I'd do,” said Jove, 
“and that is, 


as I could, 


you 
tone, 





persuade you, and as many of the re 
to give up this—this deserting—and go back to the 
war again.’ 

Bubber laughed outright. 
out to do 
big, I reckon 


“TI depend you've laid 
a big job of work,” said he; “most too 
Better give it up. 
h-yer awhile with us and learn to hunt.” 

“I wouldn’t mind staying awhile if—if there was 
a chance of persuading 

“But ther’ aint, though, so you’d better not bother 
your head about it, son.” 

“Well, then, all I can do is to take Charley and 
Asa and go home.” 


Better jes’ stay 


Bubber laughed again, more heartily than before 

“I don’t much think the other gents "Il be willin 
to part with you and Charley yet awhile. They 

you know! We.-all talked it over 
And as for the nigger—well, I don’t 
see hardly how I could spare him.” 

“He’s 


loves comp’ny, 
this mornin’. 


not your negro,” cried Joe, indignantly. 


“He belongs to my father, and I'm goin’ to take 
him, too.” 
He b’longs to your father shore enough, 


rejoined Bubber, “but, you see, I borryed him, and 


ais they use to tell me, possession is nine points of 
the law.” 

Joe turned away angril and calling to Asa 
bade him make ready to start for home. He was 


too much excited to see how utterly poWerless he 
was. 

“IT glory in your spunk, boy,” remarked Bubber, 
If I 


than to be so ram 


quietly, “but I think you are wastin’ it. Wis 
in your place I'd know better 
bunctious.”’ 

Joe made no reply, and repeated his order to the 
doubtful, hesitating negro 

“Listen to me,” said Bubber, sharply. “If 
walk off from h-yer with that nigger, it won’t be 
five before he’ll be knocked 
dragged back, and you and Charley ’ll be put unde 


you 


minutes down and 


lock and key. I don’t say J’// do it, but it'll be 
done!” 

Joe began to realize his position. Not merely 
Asa, but he and Charley, were prisoners in the 


hands 
“Look h yer,” 
and that nigger go, fust thing we’d know you'd be 


deserters’ 


said Bubber, “if we was to let you 


guidin’ a company of soldiers to this h-yer islant 
us would be led out and shot.” 
Joe was conscious of a strong impulse to bind 


and the last one of 


himself by solemn such 
action, but checked it as weak and unworthy, as he 
thought of all that was involved 

“If you'll agree to leave the nigger and say nothin’ 
to nobody when you git home,” continued Bubber, 
as if divining the boy’s thoughts, “‘maybe after a 
while I kin persuade the boys to let me take you 
put the trail to 


promise against any 


across the perrarie and 
Trader’s Hill.” 

“IT won’t agree,” 
started afresh in his eves, and Charley’s sobs were 
louder than before. 

“Allright. You’ll stay right h-ver then!” 


you on 


said Joe, stoutly, although tears 


LOUIS PENDLETON 


| (To be continued.) 
BITS OF BIRD LIFE. 


An Oriole'’s Nest. 


How 
from the long, drooping tips of the old elm boughs! 
What a delightful cradle it must be for the young 
| Orioles, swayed all day long by every breath of 
|the summer breeze, and with never a fear of 
falling! And the mother-bird must feel very 
| comfortable about it as she leaves it to go in search 

of food, for no bird-enemy will trouble it while she 
| is gone. 

The blacksnake—that horror of all low-nesting 
birds—will never climb so high. The red squirrel 
—little cannibal that he is, eating flesh when he 
has still a bushel of nuts and acorns stowed away 
in his old wall—cannot find a footing on those 
delicate branches. The crow also can find no 
resting-place from which to steal the young, should 
he ever venture so near the house; and the hawk’s 
legs are hardly long enough to reach down and 
grasp them, should he perchance hover over the 


suggestive is the oriole’s nest, swinging 


nest. 

Yet the oriole is a neighborly little body. Though 
her young are kept from harm by the cunning 
instinct that builds a hanging nest, she still prefers 
to build close by the house, where hawks and crows 
and owls rarely come. She knows her friends, and 
takes full advantage of their protection, returning 
year after year to the same old elm, and like a 
provident little housewife, carefully saving and 
sorting the good threads of her old house to be 
used in building the new. 

Of late years, however, it has seemed to me that 
the beautiful nests along the elm-lined streets of 
New England towns are growing scarcer. The 
orioles are sunny, peace-loving birds, and dislike 
the society of those noisy, pugnacious little rascals, 
the English sparrows. Often I now find their nests 
along lonely old roads in places where a few years 
| ago I never saw them; and often a solitary farm 

house, too far away from the town to be troubled 
nests in the 


by sparrows, has two or three orioles’ 
boughs of its old elms. 

I know of three old, lonely houses, deserted for 
years and fast falling to piles of ruins, where every 
year the orioles return to build, untroubled by 
sparrows, and still protected by the old walls and 
chimneys from the presence of hawks and crows. 

It is a curious evidence of the birds’ keen 
instinct, that where the nests are built on lonely 
roads away from houses they are noticeably 
deeper, and so better protected from bird-enemies. 
'The same thing is noticed of the nests that are 
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built in other than elm-trees, and so have not the 
protection of the elm’ssdrooping branches. 

In the choice of building material the birds are 
very careful. They know well that no branch 
supports the nest from beneath ; that the safety of 
the young depends solely on good strong material 
well woven together. In some wise way they 
seem to know at a glance whether a thread is 
strong enough to be trusted; but sometimes, in 
selecting the first threads that are to bind the whole 
nest to the branches, they are unwilling 
to trust to appearances. Then a pair 
of birds may be seen holding 
a little tug-of-war with 
feet braced and heads 
twisted first on one 
side then on 
the other till 
the thread is . a 
well tesfed. 

In gather- 
ing the ma- 
terial also 
the birds 


display no 
little ingenuity. 

One .warm spring 
day a few years ago I 
was lying under some 
shrubs watching a 
pair of orioles that 
were building close 
to the house. It was 


a typical nest-making day, the sun pouring his | 


bright, warm rays through delicate green leaves 
and a glory of white apple blossoms, the air filled 
with warmth and fragrance, birds and bees busy 
everywhere. Orioles seem always happy, and 
to-day they quite overflowed in the midst of the 
brightness, though materials were rather scarce, 
and they had to be very busy. 

The female was very industrious, never return- 
ing to the nest without some contribution, while 
the male frolicked about the trees in his brilliant 
orange and black, whistling his warm, rich notes, 
and seeming like a dash of southern sunshine 
amidst the blossoms. 

Sometimes he stopped in his frolic to find a bit 
of string, or to fly with the female to the nest, 
uttering that soft, rich twitter of his as if in 


congratulation, whenever she found some particu- | 


larly choice material. But his chief part seemed 


to be to furnish the celebration, while she took | originated in a demand for an increase of wages by | do other men. 


care of the nest-making. 


Out on the grass directly in front of me was a| shops of the Pullman Palace Car Company, at | wherever he finds it. 


small fragment of white cloth. I was wondering 
why the birds did not utilize it when the male, in 
one of his lively flights, seemed to see it for the 
first time and flew down. First he hopped about 
it on all sides, then took hold of some threads at 
one corner and tried to pull them out. But the 
cloth was lying loose on the grass, and whenever 
he pulled, the whole piece came instead of the 
threads. 

For a few moments he worked diligently, trying 
a pull on every side, once tumbling over with a 
comical scramble as the cloth, caught for a 
moment on a grass stub, gave way when he 
pulled hardest. Quite abruptly he flew away, 
and I thought he had given up the attempt. 

But in a minute back he came with the female, 
thinking no doubt that, as a prudent little manager, 
she would know all about such things. If birds 
do not talk they have at least some very ingenious 
ways of letting one another know what they think 
—which amounts to much the same thing. 

The two birds worked together for some minutes, 
getting an occasional short thread, but not enough 
to pay for the labor. The trouble was they both 
pulled together, and the cloth kept slipping. Once 
they unravelled a long thread by pulling at right 
angles, but the next moment they were on the 
same side again. Twice they left it and came 
back again. 

I was wondering how long their patience would 
last when the female suddenly seized the cloth by 
the corner and flew with it along the ground, 
chirping loudly the while. She disappeared into 
a low crab-apple bush at the corner of the garden. 
The male followed a moment later. 

Curious as to what they were doing, yet fearing 
to disturb them, I waited a few moments, and 
soon saw both birds fly to the nest, each with 
some long white threads. This was repeated; 
and while the orioles were busy at the nest I ran 
round the house and crept down behind an old 
wali where I could see the crab-apple. 

They had solved their problem—the piece of 
cloth was fastened there among the thorns! Soon 
the birds came back, and seizing the ends of some 
threads, ravelled them out and flew away to their 
building. 

For nearly an hour I watched them while they 
worked from that bit of cloth to the nest. Several 
times it slipped away from the thorns, but as 
often as it did so the birds carried it back and 
fastened it; till at last it grew so snarled and 
torn that they could get no more threads, and 
left it for good. 

That same day I carried out some bright bits 
of worsted and narrow ribbons, and scattered 





Oriole and its Nest. 


them about on the grass. The birds soon found 
them and wove them into the nest. Fora time a 
gayer little dwelling never was seen in a tree. 
The bright bits of color among the gray and 
white gave it always a holiday appearance, in 



























good keeping with 
the high spirits of 
the two birds. But by the 
time the young had chipped the 
shell, and the joyousness of nest- 
building had given place to the 
sober duties of feeding hungry 
little mouths, the rains and the sun | 
of summer had bleached the bright | 
colors into a uniform, sober gray. 
That was a happy family from beginning to | 
jend. No accident ever befell it; no enemy dis- | 
turbed its peace. And when the young birds had | 
flown away to the south, I took down the nest I | 
| had helped to build and hung it in my study as a 
| souvenir of my bright little neighbors. 
Wm. J. Lone. | 
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TRANSFIGURED. | 


Throughout the livelong summer day | 
The Leaf and twinborn Shadow play | 
Till Leaf to Shadow fade; | 
Then, hidden for a season brief, 
They dream, till Shadow turn to Leaf 
As Leaf was turned to Shade. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


+o 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
The great Pullman and railroad strike of 1894 | 


the mechanics employed in the car-manufacturing | 


Pullman, Illinois. | 

The demand was refused, and two thousand | 
| men laid down their tools, on the eleventh of May. 
An attempt at arbitration was made a few days | 
| afterward; but it failed. Matters stood thus until | 
June 15th, when a committee of the strikers 
| again sought the officers of the Pullman Company | 
| with a proposition to arbitrate the dispute. They 
were met with the reply that there was nothing to 
| arbitrate. | 

Before the strike began the labor organization 
| known as the American Railway Union had 
| assured the Pullman men that in the event of a 
| strike the. union would support them by declaring 
| a boycott against Pullman cars; that is, that the 
| members of the union, employés of the railroads, 
| would refuse to handle trains made up in whole 
lor in part of Pullman cars. On June 26th the 
| boyeott was declared, and the general strike 
| began. 

It would be impossible, in the space at our 
disposal, even if it were necessary, to tell in full | 
| the story of the next three weeks. The disturb- | 
| ance was greatest at Chicago, but it extended to | 
many points at the West, and to a few points in 
the East. 
| The attempt to prevent the running of trains 
| was accompanied by violence, in which, it is said, 


| many of the strikers took part; but by far the 


greatest part of the disorder was the work of the 
|lawless element of the population, consisting 
largely of foreigners, which is always at hand to 
take advantage of occasions to plunder and 
destroy. 

| Both State and United States troops were called 
| to arms, at various points in the West, to quell 
riots and to protect property. The employment 
of the national forces for this purpose was warmly 
| criticised in some quarters; but both houses of 
| Congress have approved the President’s action by 
' a formal vote. 

The strike failed. The reasons of the failure 
are evident. However strongly the wage earners 
| of the country may have sympathized with the | 
| strikers in their grand object, namely, to obtain 
| higher wages, a vast number of them did not | 
| think the strike expedient. When ordered to 
' strike in support of it they did not obey, for in 
these days of business depression, they knew that | 
| their places could be quickly filled from the ranks | 
of the unemployed. | 

| 








Moreover, so far as can be judged by impartial 
observers, they seemed not to have confidence in | 
the discretion of the leader of the movement. As | 
for the strikers themselves they could only succeed | 

| by preventing the running of trains; and when 


| script have been not only hinted but plainly 


| continually on the watch for that something to 


the military force was employed to aid the railroads 
in their operation, the last chance was removed. 

The strike is another example, of which there 
have been so many, of the fact that the whole 
community may be put to great inconvenience 
and loss by disputes and conflicts over which the 
law has assumed no jurisdiction. 

If a policeman sees two dogs fighting, he can 
part them. If two men have a feud and attempt 
to shoot each other, both can be arrested. If an 
employer tries to defraud or oppress one of his 
men; or if one workman tries to destroy his 
employer's property; the law intervenes with a 
strong arm. But if wrong be done on a large 
scale, or by a large number of men, there is no 
law which authorizes the community to put a stop 
to it. 

Why is not a law of compulsory arbitration 
justified by the laws now in force, which prevent 
any one man who thinks he is wronged from 
taking the law into his own hands ? 

The wage earners of the country are strong 
enough in numbers to make almost any laws 
they see fit to make. Doubtless the time will 
come when they will, by peaceable means, have a 
controlling voice in national legislation. But they 
can never win popular support until they not only 
refrain from violence themselves, as most of them 
now do, but take the lead in preventing reckless, 
injudicious friends from employing force to help 
them. 
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IMPULSE. 
Sometimes when wild winds blow across the sea 
Desire riots with them, all unfurled 
To sail and seek the men of mystery 
Who followed every star to find a world. 
Dear fellows of the fancy, all my dreams 
Companioning your ships that still must roam, 
We venture oceans where no beacon gleams :— 
I wake, and watch the constant light of Home. 
WALTER LEON SAWYER. 
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LOCAL JEALOUSY IN LITERATURE. 


Nothing is more natural than that the young 
writer who fails to obtain the instant recognition 
of his talents for which he hopes should look 
outside of himself for an explanation of his wens | 
of success. 

He fancies that editors have taken a prejudice 
against him; or that they are after great names, | 
and do not wish for new writers; or that they | 
have not read his manuscript; or that they do 
not know good work when they see it. 

All these and other reasons for rejecting manu- 








charged in our experience. Of course they are 
all imaginary. Every editor is eager to find 
acceptable writers, and when he finds them he 
keeps them to himself as long as he can. 

He may, and often does, make mistakes, as 
But no editor who is worthy to 
hold his position can fail to recognize merit 


A great many young writers are possessed of 
an idea that there is a natural hostility between 
the different parts of the country, and that a 
writer who tries to write of and picture life in the 
region where he or she lives encounters a preju- 
dice, particularly if the region be one where | 
literary prodigies are not expected to appear. 

Mr. Howells has lately made a mild protest 
against this false notion. But, indeed, there was 
little need of it. The whole literary history of 
the country contradicts it flatly. Mr. Howells 
himself, born and living till early manhood in the 
West, gained the approval of New England even 
before his great merits were acknowledged else- 
where. 

The case of Bret Harte is also in point. He 
tells us himself that his early tales were received 
with little favor by his neighbors on the Pacific 
slope. But their force, originality and insight 
were recognized immediately by Eastern readers ; 
and when he first journeyed eastward from Cali- 
fornia he had achieved so great a reputation that 
the trip can be described truly as a triumphal 
literary progress. 

General Wallace's romance, “Ben Hur,” un- | 
noticed for a time after it came from the pub- 
lishers, gained world-wide recognition a year or | 
two later, and has won such favor as perhaps no | 
other American story excepting ‘Uncle Tom’s | 
Cabin” has ever obtained. 

We might add to this list the names of scores 
of Southern writers, and even recall the success 
of a lady who achieved popularity not only while 
unknown, but while writing under an assumed 
name as a man. But it is not necessary. The | 
best literary work that has been done in America | 
has always been cordially welcomed by the whole | 
country ; and the tests of popularity and perma- | 
nence are not made by nor confined to any section | 
of it. | 

The truth is that readers are forever longing | 
for something new and fresh, and that editors are 
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give them. The result is the very reverse of hos- 
tility ; it is a spirit of hospitality and welcome. 

A work of fiction, a romance, a story of Amer- 
ican life that is true to human nature, and has 
for its background local scenery which is faith- 
fully painted, will command as much and as 
permanent approval as it merits. 

It is of no consequence where a writer lives. If 
he have the imaging faculty, the deep knowledge 
of human nature and the capacity to illustrate 
its various manifestations by incident, and the 
power of giving to the characters whom he paints 
such illusion that they seem to be real flesh and 








blood, then the tale will assuredly be read and 
admired by people throughout the country. 

There is such a thing as local pride, even in 
literature. A town or a state gives special honor 
to its own writers. But the opposite of such 
pride does not exist. There is no such thing as 
jealousy of a writer or hostility to him because 
he was born and lives in one part of the country 
rather than another. 
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A MUSIC-TEACHER’S HEIRLOOM. 


An accomplished woman, who through reverses 
of fortune was forced to support herself and her 
children by giving music lessons, stopped one 
afternoon in front of a show window in New York. 
A feather cloak from the Hawaiian Islands was on 
exhibition there. Its brilliant golden and scarlet 
hues attracted her attention. 

As she went on her way to a New Jersey ferry 
she recalled an antique treasure which was in an 
old chest in the garret of her house. It had been 
handed down in her mother’s family in New 
England from generation to generation as an heir- 
loom. It was a cloak which had been originally 
brought from islands in the Pacific Ocean by her 
great-grandfather, who was a sea-captain. 

As soon as the music-teacher reached her home 
she mounted the garret stairs and opened the old 
cedar chest containing the family heirloom. Her 
memory had not been at fault. There was the 
feather cloak, bearing a close resemblance to the 
one which she had seen that afternoon, but sur- 
passing it in brilliancy of color. 

She called at the store not long afterward and 
asked what the feather cloak in the window was 
supposed to be worth. 

She was told that it was not for sale, but only on 
exhibition as a curiosity. The owner had refused 


| ten thousand dollars for it, but that did not repre 
| sent its real value. 


She then explained that she had at home a 
feather cloak that was a match for the one in the 
window: The clerk was incredulous. He said 
that there were not more than half a dozen of these 
cloaks in existence. One was in the possession of 
Queen Liliuokalani, having once been worn by the 
old war king, Kamehameha I. Another was in 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. There 
was also one in the British Museum. 

The music teacher told the story of the colonial 
sea-captain and the cedar chest. A representative 
of the firm went out to her house and critically 
examined the feather cloak. After a minute 
inspection he confirmed her judgment, and pro- 
nounced it a finer specimen of Hawaiian feather 
work than the one on exhibition. 

The bird whose plumage is used in these cloaks 
is now extremely rare, if not virtually extinct. It 
was the Moho nobilis, and had under each wing a 
small tuft of golden-yellow feathers nearly an 
inch long. 

As these tufts alone were used, a cloak repre- 
sented the plumage of thousands of birds. There 
could not have been fewer than eighteen thousand 
of these feathers in the music-teacher’s heirloom. 

Its preservation had been largely a matter of 
sentiment. It had been handed down for four 
generations, and protected from dust, moth and 
exposure to light. All this painstaking care was 
rewarded when the poor music-teacher found her- 
self the owner of a remarkable curiosity, the pur- 
chase of which by an art museum could only be a 
question of time and negotiation. 

+e 
GOVERNED BY BOSSES. 

An American visiting in Ireland expressed his 
intention to fish in the Blackwater. His host, a 
well-to-do tradesman, made reply: 

“Without permission you cannot do this. 
river belongs to the duke of ——” 

“But you told me that he had not been in Ireland 
for years!” 

“No. But the river is his. Each of these poor 
fishermen pay him twelve pounds yearly, before 
they can drop a line.” 

“Did he buy the water?” 

“No,” said the Irishman, laughing. “This gre: 
demesne was given to one of his ancestors by 
Queen Bess. I believe he made a joke which pleased 
her.” 

The American, eager to find fault with the insti 
tutions of a monarchy, was indignant. Why should 
a great lord appropriate the water-rights, and force 
the poor fisherman to pay an exorbitant lease? In 
his country there were no noblemen to rob the 
poor! 

“Well, 1 can do nothing,” said his friend. “It is 
not an evil of my making. I found the nobles here 
and I shall probably leave them here.” 

An hour later the mail was brought in. The 
American, after reading his letters, seemed to be 
laboring under some violent excitement. 

“Have you heard bad news?” inquired his host. 

“Yes. I told you I had built ten years ago a new 
house and laid out gardens about it, and put up 
greenhouses. The political bosses of the city have 
succeeded in inducing the city government to open 
a street from the gas works in which they are 
interested to the river. It will destroy not only my 
house and divide my grounds, but it will go through 
other estates, and also through one section of the 
business portion of the city. Many of the people 
are bitterly opposed to it. The cost will be great, 
and they will be taxed to pay for it.” 

“Who will be benefited then?” 

“The bosses. It will not cost them a dollar. 
They have bought up the adjoining property in the 
business part of the city through which the street 
will pass, and which will rise greatly in value. It 
isabig job. That kind of thing is going on all of 
the time in American cities.” 

“I don’t understand,” said his friend, perplexed. 


The 


| “If the people are opposed to such official enact- 


ments why do councils pass them?” 

“The bosses undoubtedly bribe them.” 

“Why do you elect men who can be bribed?” 

“I have nothing to do with elections. I never 
vote.” 

“Oh! Isee! 
a relic of old times. 


Our privileged class are the nobles, 
Your privileged class are the 
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bosses, for whom you are virtually responsible. A 
yoke is a yoke, be the man who holds the whip a 
duke ora boss. But I can’t pity the man who puts 
the yoke on his own neck.” 


~ 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


M. Casimir-Périer, the new President of the 
French Republic, whose portrait we give, copied 
direct from the latest photograph, had shown him. 
self, in his public career, very little covetous of 
official honors. More than once he had sought to 
avoid public employment; but his character, his 
ability, his discretion 
and the moderation 
of his opinions mark- 
ed him out for the 
succession to M. Car- 
notin the emergency 
in which the late 
President’s assassi- 
nation left the re- 
public. 

But the friends of 
several other men 
were pressing them 
for the great place, 
and were, to forward 


ing personal attacks 
upon M. Casimir- 
Périer. He declared, 
therefore, when the chiefs of the various Repub- 
lican groups waited upon him and asked him to 
accept the presidency at the hands of the National 
Assembly, that he was not a candidate, and could 
not accept the honor. 

He was pressed to change his determination, but 
remained steadfast. 

The leaders of the party did not know what to 
do. They were unable to unite upon any other 
man, and they believed that Casimir-Périer was 
emphatically the man for the emergency. 

In this case they did what perhaps none but 
Frenchmen, among the best of whom filial obedience 
is one of the strongest motives, would have done. 
They went to Casimir-Périer’s mother, induced her 
to come in, and begged her to intercede with her 
son to change his determination. 

She listened patiently to their arguments, and 
also to her son’s objections. Then she turned to 
him and said: 

“History is in my mind, and inspired by my 
affection for you, I declare that your grandfather, 
if he were here, would tell you that, in the circum- 
stances, it was your duty to stand and to accept the 
mission which may be confided to you by the Con- 
gress.” 

Then M. Casimir-Périer gave way, and was 
chosen to the presidency. One cannot but admire 
the spirit of the mother; for although the presi- 
dency of France is a great honor, it involves at the 
present epoch of dynamite bombs a great personal 
risk, which the new President deems it beneath his 
dignity to regard. 








oe —____—_ 
IN VAIN. 


Our laws nominally exclude from the country ail 
paupers, criminals, or persons likely to become a 
public charge, and all those who come under con. 
tracts to perform labor. Great care is taken at the 
leading ports to exclude immigrants of these 
classes. 

But in 1893, out of more than four hundred 
and forty thousand immigrants who came, fewer 
than sixteen hundred would-be immigrants were 
excluded for all reasons. Did this extremely small 
proportion really represent the criminal, delin- 
quent and dead-weight elements in our immigra- 
tion? Let us see what the probability is. 

The immigrants who came before 1890 were, 
upon the whole, of a better class—better educated, | 
more industrious and more law-abiding than those | 
who have come since; and yet the census of 1890 
showed us that the one-third of our population | 
which was of foreign birth or parentage furnished | 
more than half of all our criminals, nearly two- 
thirds of the inmates of our reformatories, and | 
nearly two-thirds of the paupers in our alms- 
houses! 

It is not likely that the delinquent material in the 


their chances, mak. | 








| 





recent highly undesirable immigration is any less | 


than it was in the best immigration that we have 
ever had. The truth is simply that our laws, as 
they are, fail utterly to weed it out. 
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**BOBALITION TOASTS.” 

Some new holidays have been added to the list, 
this last century, and others once observed have 
passed away. In olden times, the fourteenth of 
July was observed by Boston colored people to 
commemorate the introduction of measures to 
abolish the slave trade. 

In derision the name of “Bobalition Day,” was 
given to it, and there were many rough jests at the 
expense.of its observers. It was at one of these 
Bobalition Day celebrations that a complimentary 
toast was given and recorded, in all seriousness, in 
honor of the newly-elected governor. 

“Governor Brooks—May the mantelpiece of 
Calib Story fall on the hed of his distinguished 
Predecessar.” 


ae 


THE DAFFODILS. 


One of the loveliest stories of literature is con- 
nected with the making of a poem with which not 
only the poet but the poet’s wife had much to do. 
This was Wordsworth’s “Daffodils,” and Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s “Journal” tells how the two saw 
them in their woodland walk in the English lake | 
region. 

“We fancied that the sea” (she means the waves 


| 


of the lake) “had floated the seeds ashore, and that | 


the little colony had so sprung up. But as we 
went along there were more and yet more, and at | 
last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw that 
there was a long belt of them along the shore 
about the breadth of a country turnpike road. 

“I never saw daffodils so beautiful. 


| 


They grew | it!” 


among the mossy stones, about and above them; | 
some rested their heads upon these stones, as on a 
pillow, for weariness; and the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
danced with the wind that blew upon them over | 
the lake; they looked so gay, ever glancing, ever 
changing.” 

Then the poem was written, 
down in a note the words, ‘‘The two best lines in it | 
are by Mary.” They are these: 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


and the poet sets | - 


Afterward, when the taunt was made, “This | 
poem is a fine morsel for reviewers,” he replied: | 
“There are two lines in that little poem which, if | 


thoroughly felt, would annihilate nine-tenths of | 


| the reviews of the kingdom, as they would find no 


readers.” 
The reviewers did cut it up, but the poem has 
outlived the reviews. 


CHINESE ARITHMETIC. 
So much is heard of the scholarship of the Chinese | 
that one is surprised to be assured that they are | 
very poor arithmeticians, and have more trouble 
with the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplica- | 
tion and division than even our poorest and most | 
ignorant people do. Many people are aware that | 
the Chinese who work in the laundries in this | 
country are unable to make change in American | 
money, even with the aid of the abacus or reck- 
oning machine which is found in almost every 
laundry. 


If the washing bill is, for instance, twenty-seven 
cents, and the customer gives in payment a quarter 
of a dollar and a dime, the ordinary Chinese laun- 
dryman appears to be at a loss what to do; and 
after mani eon his swan-pan or abacus for 
some time, is very likely to give the wrong change. 

The art of reckoning is very seldom taught in the 
Chinese schools, except in an extremely rudi- 
mentary way. The abacus is a slow and clumsy 
device compared with written Arabic numerals; 
and yet the Chinese must employ it for even the 
simple processes which Americans ordinarily per~ 
forte in their heads. 

The Chinese are becoming conscious of their 
deficiencies in this respect, and are attempting to 
introduce arithmetic into their system of education. 
A Shanghai newspaper says that during the present 
year, for the first time, arithmetical problems were 
included in the triennial government examin: one 
for the Hsin-ts’ai, or lower mandarin grade of 
scholarship. One of these problems was the fol- 
lowing : 

“If eight thousand picols of rice, worth thirteen 
taels a picol, are sent as freight, and the tolls are 
paid in rice at the rate of two taels a picol, how 
much rice will be taken to pay the cost of transpor- 
tation?” 

It is said that of the ten thousand candidates for 
the degree in one of the provinces, only one) 
attempted to solve this problem, and he got it | 
wrong! 


| 
| 
| 





REMITTED. 


Thomas F. Marshall, a nephew of Chief Justice 
Marshall, was in his day one of the most eloquent 
of Kentucky orators. He was famous also for his 
brilliancy and quickness at repartee, so that many 
stories in which he figures are still current. One 
such is related by Henry M. Rowley in a sketch 
printed in the “Southern Historical Society Papers.” 


Mr. Marshall was defending a man charged with 
murder. The adverse testimony was strong, and 
Marshall was hard put to it, especially as Judge 
Lusk seemed «determined to rule against him. 
Finally, greatly excited by some ruling of the | 
judge, Marshall exclaimed: 

“Our Saviour was convicted 
rulings.” 

It was now Judge Lusk’s turn to be indignant. 

Clerk,” said he, “enter a fine of ten dollars | 
against Mr. Marshall.’ 

“Well, this is the first time I ever heard of any- | 
| body being fined for abusing Pontius Pilate,” was 
| Marshall’s response. 

“Clerk,” said the j judge, “enter another 
| twenty dollars agaimst Mr. Marshall.” 

Marshall rose at once, and with an inimitable 
expression upon his face, remarked: 

“If your honor pleases, as a good citizen I feel 
bound to obey the order of this court, and intend to 
do so in this instance; but as 1 don’t happen to 
have thirty dollars about me, I shall .¥ compelled 
to borrow it from some friend, and as I see no one 

resent whose confidence and friends ship I have su 

ong enjoyed as your honor’s, I make no hesitation 

n asking the small favor of a loan for a few days, 
es square up the amount of the fines that you have 
| caused the clerk to enter against me. | 

his was what Dick Swiveller used to call an 
“inscrutable staggerer.” The judge looked at | 
Marshall and then at the clerk, and finally said: 

“Clerk, remit Mr. Marshall’s fines; the state is 

better able to lose thirty dollars than IT am.’ 





upon just such 


fine of 





ECCENTRIC RAGES. 

Handel knew his own power, as every great man 
knows; and it is not surprising that he was thought 
to be proud. Nor could such a noble intellect be | 
else than earnest and thorough. In a recent work 
on the great composer, the author, Frederick J. 
Crowest, writes that Handel, when at work, was 
often rough and peremptory. 


He would deal out torrents of abuse “ven tings 
vos mixed,” to understand which one required to 
be intimately acquainted with at least English, 
French, German and Italian. Yet these rages 
were healthy outbursts of a great mind, not morbid, 
jealous feelings. Such fits of wrath led to amusing 
scenes. How he thundered and roared at Cuzzoni | 
when she refused to sing an air which he had 


| written for her, and only did so from fear lest he 


should give effect to his threat to throw her out of 
the window. 
What a rating, too, 


he gave the poor Chester | 


n | 
| printer, Jansen, who assured Handel he could “sing | 
' 


at sight.” 
“You schountrel! ! 
could sing at soite’’ 
Yes, sir,” said tne affrighted chorister 
I can, but not at first sight.” 


Tit not you tell me dat you 


; “and so | 


JOINT OWNERS. 


In sailing from New York to Brest, in 1869, 
Charles G. Leland saw on the table of the smoking- | 
room, before they had left port, a copy of the | 
“Ballads of Hans Breitmann.” 


“Ts that your book?” asked a fellow-traveller. 
“Yes,” Leland replied. 
“Excuse me,” cried another, “it’s mine!” 
“I beg your pardon,” said Leland, “but it is 
really mine.’ 
“Sir, I bought it!” 


“1 don’t care if you did. It is mine, for I wrote 
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THE BROTHERS. } 


Ride we out at the dawning of day,— 
Gray are the hills and a blush on the sky,— 
Up between fields where the dew frosts lay, 
Jack and Harold and I. 


Can ever an hour with this compare ? 
Is ever a bloom like a waking one? 

Ho, for the breath of the unwarmed air 
That knows not the kiss of the sun! 


Over the highway and down the hill 
Speed we well like the wings of a bird. 

A reddening east and a warming thrill,— 
The world has awaked and stirred! 


A sudden ray, and a cock’s shrill call, 
A salty scent from the sea blown down, 
A thought of the work that awaits us all, 
And yonder the spires of the town! 
Back we ride at the closing of day, 
Met by the breath that the brier sheds, | 
And a bird that is flying to west away, | 
And one star over our heads. 


Can ever an hour with this compare 
When the day and the night are al 

Filling the sky and the silent air, 
Hushed at the death of the sun? 


. 
most one, 


Back ’tween the dewy fields we ride, 
Under the deepening heart of the sky, 
Passing the bridge and the hill’s steep side,— 
Jack and Harold and I. 


And down by the mill will one of us wait, 
Wait for the wave of a hand, for a smile, 
And over the hill by a vine-clad gate, 
Will one of us linger awhile; 


But under the stars, in the gathering gloom, 
One rideth on, rideth on for a space 
Then oh the scent of the white rose b 


And the joy ina mother’s face! 


loom, 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


oe | 


THREE YEARS OLD. 


What is it like, I wonder, to roam 

Down through the tall grass hidden quite ? 
To feel very far away from home 

When the dear house is out of sight’? 


To want to play with the broke 
In the star garden of the skies ? 

To sleep through twilight eves of June 
Beneath the sound of lullabys ? 


n moon 
3? 


To hold up hurts for all to see? 

Sob at imaginary harms? 
To clasp in welcome a father’s knee 

And fit so well to a mother’s arms ? 
To have life bounded by one dull road, 

A wood and a pond, and to feel no lack ? | 
To gaze with pleasure upon a toad 

And caress 4 mud turtie’s horny back ? 
To follow the robin’s cheerful hop 

With all the salt small hands can hold, 
And coaxingly entreat it to stop— 

What is it like to be three years old ? 
Ah! once I knew, but ’twas long ago, 

I try to recall it in vain—in vain! 
And now I know I shall never know 

What it is to be a child again. 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. | 


oe 


HIS GREATEST YEAR. 


The celebration not long ago of the birthday of 
General Grant has aroused a fresh interest in the 
life and character of that great man. Ask the 
average historical scholar what was the greatest 
year of Grant’s life, and he will perhaps answer, 
“The year in which he received General Lee’s 
sword of surrender;’’ or ‘“Ihe year in which he 
was chosen President,”’ or again, ‘The year 1880, 
when he had just returned from a two years’ 
tour of the world, and was at the pinnacle of his 
fame.’ 

Hardly a thought would be given, except in 
sympathy, to the last year of his life, when, dying 
by a terrible disease and crushed under a load of 
debt, he sat in his sick-chair at Mount McGregor 
writing and dictating his memoirs. Out of a life 
of so many historical and national successes, who 
would select the year of failure and of death as 
the crown of a man’s glory? 

A friend who had known General Grant inti- 
mately at Washington recently said to Colonel 
Grant, his eldest son, ‘‘In all the years of brilliant 
public achievement, when honors were showered 
upon him and success seemed to wait upon the 
slightest movement of his will, I find nothing that 
can compare with the patient self-denial, courage 
and fortitude shown in the last year of his life. 
That is, in my judgment, his greatest year.” 

Colonel Grant answered, ‘‘You are right. The 
last year of my father’s life was the most note- 
worthy, judged by any estimate of true great- 





ness. His unswerving courage and patience at 
that time have given me my most cherished | 
memories.” 





This is a touching estimate of true moral great- | 
ness. It is said the disease of which General 
Grant died is one of the most harrowing and | 
painful that can be experienced. Not a breath is | 
drawn except in torture; not an hour passes but 
brings a fresh agony. No permanent relief is 
possible. General Grant refused to take morphine | 
because in the literary work that he felt he must | 
do, he wished to have his mind unclouded. 

Doctor Douglass, his devoted physician, who | 
attended him during the last nine months of his 
illness, said that he never heard from his patient 
one word of complaint, and that in the most 
extreme of his sufferings he never even sighed or | 
expressed a word of regret. 

There was a soldier's death! But it was more 
than that. | 

Just after General Grant died, Doctor Douglass | 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘The world can know him as | 
a great general, as a successful politician; but I | 
know him as a patient, self-sacrificing, gentle, 
quiet, uncomplaining sufferer, looking death 


| to some other fellow sufferer. 


| no longer speak, he wrote on his tablet: “If it is 


| vestry meeting, and by 


| resolution, instantly cleared the table, and told the 


| he continued, “which consisted of personal abuse, | 


| heard all over the yard, “I forgive him.” 


| day they were his friends. 
| the vicar was made, and they admired it. 


institutions, American children cannot be taught 


| an officer who had promised payment within two 
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calmly in the face and counting almost the hours 
he had to live; and those hours were studied by 
him that he might contribute something of benefit 
If he was great in 
his life, he was even greater in his death.”’ 
Twenty-one days before he died, when he could 


within God’s providence that I should go now, I 
am ready to obey His call without a murmur.” 
Evidently he understood God's estimate of life. 
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GAINING THE CROWD. 


John Wesley, when he began to preach in York. | 
shire, was startled by the wildness and rudeness | 
of the common people. They were so rough, 
uncouth, headstrong and independent that he, 
though brave and resolute, was dismayed. But 
he had not preached many sermons to them before 
he discovered that below this rugged surface 
glowed warm hearts and generous feelings, and 
that nowhere would a heartier response be made 
to his appeals. 

Years after Wesley had won them to the recep- 
tion of his religious views, Dean Hook, the vicar 
of Leeds, and a typical high churchman, encoun- 
tered these excitable Yorkshiremen at a great) 
y his shrewdness, good 
humor and Christian feeling won their sympathy 
and respect. 

Immediately after his settlement over the parish 
church at Leeds, there was a vestry meeting at the 
church, in which a number of persons, to show 
their contempt of sacred things, piled their hats 
and coats upon the Communion table, and some 
even sat upon it. E 

The new vicar, a bold, energetic man, of stern 


crowd that he should take the keys of the church, 
and that no meetings would be held there in future. 

“Eh!” shouted a workman. ‘But how will you 
prevent it? We shall get in if we like.” 

“You will pass over my dead body, then,” an- 
swered the vicar. The ¢rowd growled out their | 
admiration of the vicar’s pluck. | 

Subsequently, at a meeting of three thousand in | 
the Old Cloth Hall Yard, the vicar, while in the | 
| 
} 





| chair, listened to a furious harangue against him- | 
|self as a high churchman and against church. 
| rates. 


When the speaker, a dissenting clergyman, 
named Giles, had finished his philippic, the vicar 
got up and said that into the question of church- 
rates he would not enter. 

“Eh! Why won’t ’ee?” 
sturdy voices. 

“Because, my friends, you wouldn’t listen to me | 
if 1 did”—and the crowd laughed heartily. 

“With regard to that part of my friend’s speech,” 


shouted a thousand 





I would remind you that the most brilliant eloquence 
without charity may be as sounding brass. I am 
glad to have this early opportunity of aes pub- 
liely upon a church principle—a high church prin- 
ciple—a very high church principle indeed”—and 
Doctor Hook paused until the throng was expectant 
and breathlessly silent. Then he added, in a tone 

So saying, he stepped up to the astonished Giles 
and shook him heartily by the hand, amidst roars 
of laughter and thunders of applause. 

The day was gained. The hostile meeting passed 
the church-rates, and with loud acclamations voted 
their thanks to the “high church” chairman. 

Milton mentions Pericles and Demosthenes who | 
“wielded at will that fierce democratie” of Greece | 
by their resistless eloquence. Doctor Hook wielded 
the wild, uncouth, headstrong workmen of Leeds 
by a display of real Christian feeling. From that 
They saw of what stuff 


SS 


AMERICAN BOYS’ CLUBS. 


In the boys’ schools of every state of the Union 
patriotic clubs have been formed during the last | 
two years, for the purpose of making their mem- 
bers more intelligent and loyal Americans. There 
has been, however, a wide difference of opinion as 
to the best method of bringing about this end. 
Some of the clubs make an effort to buy a flag for 
the schoolhouse, and stop there. Others celebrate 
each national holiday. Still others meet regularly 
and discuss all national questions, not daunted by 
the broadest or the most profound. 

The object of these clubs is sound and good. If 
the future happiness of the millions of foreigners 
who are crowding to our shores depends upon the 
purity and endurance of American principles and 





too early to understand and maintain them. But 
how are they to learn them? A story which is told 
of General Jackson, suggests the answer. 


After his retirement from office, the ex-president, 
it is said, was one day inspecting his out-buildings, 
when he found the stable yard in a condition of 
filth and disorder, and the man who had charge of 
it seated on a barrel loudly talking politics. He 
continued to expound his views, explaining what 
action of congress in the future would be necessary 
to save the country from ruin. 

“Very good!” interrupted the peppery eneral. 
“But the part of this country which you have to 
reform is this back yard, and the sooner you go 
about it, the better!” 

The duty of an adult citizen is of course not only 
to look after his own back yard, but to have an 
intelligent view of the political and moral condition 
of the whole country. But the boy will best learn 
the principles which ought to govern the whole 
nation, by applying them to the affairs of his own | 
school and village. | 


Local questions arise every week, which a boy | 
san understand and discuss, and if he learns to 
decide them on the basis of common sense, truth 
and honor, he will find when he is a man and an 
active citizen that the most weighty of international 
questions need no other foundations for adjustment 
than these. 
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EARLY COLONIAL SPIRIT. 


The temper of the inhabitants of Staten Island 
during its possession by the British in the Revolu- 
tionary war is well illustrated by the act of a Mr. 
Cole, of Southfield, who was the owner of a remark. 
ably fine gray horse. Several officers of the army 
had tried to buy the animal, but Mr Cole refused to 
part with him. He had previously sold a horse to 


months, but two years passed and the debt remained 


At another time an officer of Hessian troops had 
been quartered upon the patriot for some time, and 
on leaving had forcibly taken away one of his 
host’s horses. | 

Mr. Cole declared, after that, that he would shoot | 
the gray before any Britisher should have him. 

One winter evening he heard a commotion in his 
stable, and ever on the alert, thrust two pistols in 








his pockets and hastened out. At the stable door 
he saw two soldiers attempting to put a halter 
upon the head of his favorite horse. 

“Hi, there!” he cried, “what are you doing with 
that horse?” 

“We’re going to take him away,” replied one of 
them; “Colonel —— wants him, and sent us to get 


| him.” 


“Well,” said Mr. Cole, “you just make up your 
minds that neither you nor the colonel shall have 
= horse,” and he stepped forward to seize the 
alter. 

“Stand aside, you stupid rebel!” said one of the 
soldiers, pointing his bayonet, ‘or I’ll make a hole 
through your heart.” 

Without further protest, Mr. Cole drew a pistol 
and shot the fine gray through the head. “There, 
you infernal thieves,” he cried, “now you may take 


| him! 


For a moment the soldiers were amazed, but soon 


| recovering themselves, they prepared to rush upon 


the sturdy patriot with their bayonets, when he 
presented his other pistol and exclaimed: 

“Come on, you thieves! I’ll drop one of you at 
least!” 

The soldiers turned and walked away, threaten- 
ing him with the vengeance of their colonel. 

“Go tell your colonel,” said Mr. Cole, as he 
followed them to the gate, “that I’ll serve him, or 
you, or any other thief who comes upon my 
premises at night to steal my property, as | served 
that horse.” 
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HESTER IN THE GARDEN. 


Fringed with stately gentian stalks, 
Cut in strips by narrow walks, 
Mistress Hester’s garden lies 

Prim as Quaker paradise. 


Not a blossom pert and gay! 
Sober phlox and caraway, 
Modest violet and pea, 
Keep Miss Hester company. 


Morn and eve, in soft gray gown, 
Walks she slowly up and down, 
With her eyes upon the page 

Of some quaint old saint and sage. 


What a picture (did she know) 
Of the simple Long-ago! 

How her very garments stir 
With the scent of lavender! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


*» 
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DECIDUOUS. 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in a story in the June 


Atlantic, reports a noontime conversation among | 
a group of haymakers who had been eating their | 


dinner in the shade of a big elm. One of them, 
Jabe Slocum, had said, “Gorry! aint thisatree! I 
tell you, the sun ‘’n’ the airth, the dew ’n’ the 
showers, ’n’ the Lord God o’ creation jest took holt 


*n’ worked together on this tree, ’n’ no mistake.” | 


To this rhapsody Steve Webster replied: 

“You’re right, Jabe. This ellum can’t be beat 
in the state o’ Maine, nor no other state. 
brother that lives in California says that the big 
redwoods, big as they air, don’t throw no oock 
shade, nor aint so han’some, ’specially in the fall 


o’ the year, as our state o’ Maine trees; ‘assiduous | 


trees,’ he called ’em.” 
“ Assidyus trees? 
States while you’re about it, ’n’ not fire yer long- 
range words round here? Assidyus ! 
What does it mean, anyhow?” 





“Can’t prove it by me. That’s what he called 
*em, ’n’ I never forgot it.” 

« Assidyus—assidyus—it don’t sound asif it meant 
nothin’ to me.” 

**Assiduous’ means ‘busy,’ ” said the man from 
Tennessee, who had suddenly waked from a brown 
study, and dropped off into another as soon as he 
had given the definition. 

“Busy, does it? Wall, I guess we aint no better 
off now ’n’ we ever was. One tree’s ’bout’s busy 
as another, as fur’s I can see.” 

“Wall, there’s a kind of a meanin’ in it to me, but 
it’s turrible far fetched,” remarked Jabez Slocum, 
rather sleepily. “You see, our ellums and 
maples ’n’ all them trees spends part o’ the year 
in buddin’ ’n’ gittin’ out their leaves ’n’ hangin’ 
’em all over the branches; ’n’ then, no sooner air 
they full grown than they hev to begin colorin’ of 
’em red or yeller or brown, ’n’ then shakin’ of ’em 


° 
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“°N?’ this is all extry, you might say, to their 
every-day chores 0’ growin’ ’n’ circulatin’ sap, ’n’ 
spreadin’ ’n’ thickenin’ ’n’ shovin’ out limbs, ’n’ 
one thing ’n’ another; ’n’ it stan’s to reason that 
the firs ’n’ hemlocks ’n’ them California redwoods, 
that keeps their clo’es on right through the year, 
can’t be so busy as them that keeps a-dressin’ ’n’ 
ondressin’ all the time.” ; 

“I guess you’re ’bout right,” allowed Steve; “but 
I shouldn’t never ’a’ thought of it in the world.” 


* 
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WRITING LOVE LETTERS. 
Writing love letters for persons who cannot write 
for themselves, must be an interesting but rather 
delicate business. Mrs. Botume describes the 
experiences of her younger associate, Miss Fannie 


by name, to whom the colored women, near the | 


close of the Civil war, resorted when they desired 
to “correspond” with their absent sweethearts. 
Some were timid, and some were bold. Some 
expected Miss. Fannie to know just what they 
wanted to say, as well as just how to say it. One 
of them had been ready to be married. The com- 
pany was assembled, and nothing was needed but 
the arrival of the chaplain. 
were called to arms and marched off, the expectant 
bridegroom among the rest. 


Now this young woman stepped up to 
Fannie. She spoke with decision to the other girls 
waiting near. 

“Now I am going to talk my letter,” she said, 
“an’ you mustn’t sip aword. I know jes’ w’at to 
say. This is to Mr. John Gardener, orderly 
sergeant. Tell him I can’t forgit him, an’ I ’specs 
him aint forgit me. I stan’ jes’ where he lef’ me, 
an’ I shall stan’ there till he gits back; an’ ef he 
never comes back, I shall stan’ there still as long as 
I live.” 

The next applicant had a different story to tell. 
She was determined to come last, so that only Miss 
Fannie should hear what she said, and although 
the others laughed and jeered, she stood firm, and 
had her way. 

“Now, Miss Fannie,” she said, “I want yer to 
write strange to this gentleman. Yer mus’ say, 
‘Sir,’ fur I don’t call him my friend. Tell him he 
needn’t excuse fur writing, for I is more’n s’prise 
to get his letters, sence he aint no cause fur writing. 

“I aint know w’at he t’inks of me. Does he t’ink 
lis an apple ’way down on de groun’, under his 


My | 


Why don’t you talk United | 


Just then the soldiers | 


Miss 


foot, dat he can stoop down [making a ey d low 
gesture], an’ pick up wid his han’s? Tell him I 
isn’tdat. lis an apple high up on de top branch ob 
de tree. 1] aint fur drop in his mouf, an’ he can’t 
reach me wid his han’s [stretching her arms high 
above her head]. Ef he jump an’ jump, till he 
jump his head off, he can’t reach up to me.” 
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TAUGHT BY 


LOSS. 
| 


| A story is told of the late Rev. R. H. Barham, 
the author of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” which 
illustrates Shakespeare’s line, “Out of this netile, 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” While at 
college he was once persuaded to join in a game of 
cards, and lost a great deal more money than he 
was in a condition to pay. The loss was followed, 
as events showed, by the happiest result. 


The young man was compelled to write to one of 
his guardians, Lord Rokeby, asking him to author- 
ize the advance of a sum from the property in 
trust suflicient to pay the gambling debt. The 
nobleman replied that as a guardian he must refuse 
the request, but as a friend he would give the 

| money. 

| The gift and the refusal, together with his loss at 
| cards, made such an impression on the collegian 
that from that day he held himself entirely aloof 
from every gambling game. The failure to win 
did even more—it made him, later in life, the foe 
of speculation of every kind, and deaf to the per- 
suasive appeals of projectors. 

One day a gentleman who had a reputation for 
floating financial schemes called on Mr. Barham 
with the prospectus of a Cornish mining company. 
a clergyman listened to his statement, and then 
said: 

“Tell me candidly, all exaggeration apart, what 
dividend you expect will be paid?” 

“Not one farthing short of twenty per cent.!”’ 

“You are in earnest?” 

“Absolutely in earnest, on my honor.” 

“Thank you. That is rather too good a thing for 
me to meddle with,” answered Mr. Barham. “I 
| wish you all possible success, and—a very good 
| morning!” and he bowed the man out. 

Those who took stock in the company lost every 
penny. 








—_——<-¢-2_—__—__—__ 
GUILT MADE HIM A COWARD. 


There is a small Vermont town, almost on the 
Canada line, which is distinguished by a peculiarity 
| only to be found where two governments are very 
near neighbors. The little hotel is, during the 
season, crowded with summer boarders, and one 
day several of them sat on the piazza watching the 
landlord, who was bargaining with a native for 
sone fowl. 


The man had a deprecating, confidential air, and 
the landlord apparently found great difliculty in 
hearing what he said. 
| ‘How much are they a pound?” he asked. 
| The man gave a whispered reply. 

“How much? Hey? Speak out! Nobody’s going 
to take you up.” 

This time the tone of the answer was more satis- 
| factory. 

“How many are there? IJley ?” 

And so the apparently one-sided conversation 
went on until the bargain was concluded, and the 
man went away, leaving his fowl. Then one of 
the ladies on the piazza expressed her surprise at 
his dumb show. 

“Is his voice affected?” she asked. 

“Land, no!” exclaimed the landlord, preparing 
| to go indoors with his purchase. ‘He’s like all 
| the rest of ’em round here. They do so much 
smuggling with one thing or another, being so near 
the line, that they can’t speak right out about a 
bargain to save their lives!” 


-o-- 
BONNIOT’S WOUNDS. 

In the Old World, honorary decorations are sought 
by old soldiers in much the same way that pensions 
are sought in the New World. The man Who 
demands public assistance or honors on the ground 
that he would have gone to the war if he had not 
had rheumatism is not of any special nationality. 


Some of the demands for decorations which 
foreign governments receive are amusing in their 
innocent simplicity. Recently the following letter, 
received by Napoleon III. while he was emperor 
of the French, has been made public: 


SIRE.—I contracted under oad dear uncle certain 
mortal wounds which for thirty years have been 
the ornament of my life; one th the right groin, 
and the other at Wagram. If these two stories 
rae to you susceptible of the cross of honor, | 
g -_ give you my thanks in advance. 

(Signed) ANTHONY BONNIOT, 
honorary corporal of the ex-Young Guard. 
P. S.—Madame Bonniot will be very sensible of 
| your goodness. Please send your reply post-paid. 
It seems sad to relate that there is no record that 


Napoleon III. ever recognized with a cross the 
ornamental ‘‘mortal wounds” of Corporal Bonniot. 





———---_<@e 
SUPERFLUOUS. 

Bridget is an excellent cook, but like most women 
of her profession she is opinionated, and insist= 
upon making all her dishes strictly according to he: 
own recipes. Her mistress gives her very full 
swing not only as to cooking, but as to the purchase 
of supplies. 


The other day her mistress said to her: 

“Bridget, the coffee you are giving us is very 
good. What kind is it?” 

“It’s no koind at all, mum,” said Bridget. 
a mixter.” 

“How do you mix it?” 

“I make it one-quarter Mocha and one-quarter 
| Java and one-quarter Rio.” 
| “But that’s only three-quarters. What do you 
put in for the other quarter?” 

“IT putt in no other quarter at all, mum. That’s 
where so many shpiles the coffee, mum—by putting 
| in a foorth quarter!” 
| 


“It’s 
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SOMETHING LIKE A WORD. 


Probably the maximum in long German words is 
|} reached in one which a correspondent of The 
| Companion, himself a German, sends by way of 
| pendant to another long word recently printed. 

The correspondent vouches for it as a genuine and 
| properly formed German word, in which the mate 
rial has not been strained at all in the making. Itis: 

“Exclusivititsherrenschneidermeistermusterliet 
erungsanstaltsoberaufsichtskasse.”’ 

This word, which contains seventy-seven letters, 
means in English: “The treasury of the directo- 


| rium of the establishment for furnishing patterns 
| to master-tailors making clothes for exclusively 
| living gentlemen only.” 

| There is one advantage about the use of words 
| like this: One could never have occasion to regret 
| having hastily spoken them. 
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SPIDERS AND BEES. 


Lying yesterday under the trees, 
Trying to read an improving book, 

I heard such an angry humming of bees, 
That I thought perhaps I had better look. 


I did not have very far to go— 
About a yard and a half from my ear, 
And an angry bee, as some of us 
know 
Is nota good neighbor to have near. 


But when I saw how matters were, 
I found that I really need not run; 
Two great bees were swinging in air, 
Caught in a cobweb, buzzing like 
fun. 


Down in a corner, with wicked eyes, 
And a cunningly hung brown leaf 
to hide her, 
Waiting patiently for her prize, 
Sat an abominable old spider. 


Bees make honey, and spiders don't; 
Bees are honest, spiders are sly ; 
So I said to Mrs. Spider, “You woun’t 
Make your dinner to-day on fresh- 

bee pie!” 


Taking a twig, [ carefully 
Freed the bees from each cruel 
strand. 
One flew off again, happy and free, 
The other lay helpless in my hand. 


His gauzy wings were broken and 
torn, 
His little feet were all 
weak. 
He looked so helpless, so forlorn, 
And yet, poor fellow, he couldn’t 


bent and 


speak! 
I carried him home on a soft green 
leaf, 
And gave him sugar and water to 
drink ; 


But IT said, ‘You wouldn’t have come 
to grief, 
You poor old bee, if you’d stopped to think. 
“You, with your beautiful, bright little eyes, 
To fly right into a spider’s den! 
And it needn’t have taken you by surprise ; 
You’ve seen their webs again and again. 
“Your brother came out still able to fly, 
But I think he will find his feet and wings 
Have caught, and are feeling unpleasantly 
Some of those sticky, invisible strings. 
“And for one in the net that escapes the jaws, 
How many, I wonder, are caught and killed? 
You may fight and struggle with all your claws, 
But—if you are strong, the spider is 
skilled.” 
The poor old bee went hobbling about 
On my writing-table a day or two; 
He was much too feeble to be turned out, 
But perhaps he missed his honey and 
dew, 
And his own particular beehive cook, 
Or his wounds were mortal; despite 
my care, 
I found him lying dead on a book, 
With all his little feet in the air. 


So when you are under the pleasant 
trees, 
Watching the happy stir of wings, 
If you happen to hear the hum of bees, 
Just think about webs and habits and 
things. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


“Baby,”’ said I, “I am restless this 
afternoon, and want to travel. Let us 
take a trip to Europe, baby! Will you 
come with me ?” 

Baby was restless, too, for the after- 
noon was very hot. In fact, some of 
the children thought baby was cross, 
but they didn't know everything. 

At any rate, when I proposed the 
trip to Europe, he brightened up at 
once, and put his little hand in mine, 
and we trotted off as pleasantly as 
possible. 

The way to Europe lay through the 
orchard. ‘There it was shady, and if 
not precisely cool, was certainly not so 
hot as it had been on the lawn. 

The great swing hung between two 










| rollicking through the water, heads up, then tails 
up, plunging, walloping, having a jolly good 
time! How cool they look! 
| be a porpoise, baby ? 

“1 declare, if we have not reached the other 
side already! This is a very fast ship, baby! 
Now we jump into the cars, and in a few moments 
| we shall be in Switzerland. 

“Look! look! there are the great white peaks, 
rising on the horizon, glittering like pearl and 
diamond in the afternoon sun. That great snowy 
giant, towering above the rest, is Mont Blanc, the 
monarch of mountains. Let us bow to him, 
| baby, and do him homage, and there is the great 
| white head of the Jungfrau, the maiden; and 

Monte Rosa, and the sharp, cruel-looking peak of 
| the Matterhorn. 
| Would you like to climb Mont Blanc to-day, 


Would yon like to 


baby? I think itis rather late. Let us go instead 
to the lovely Vale of Chamounix, nestling at the 
foot of the great mountain. 

“Ah, what a beautiful place! The grass is green 
as emerald, and look, it is set so thick with flowers 
that we can hardly step without treading on blue 
and gold and crimson. Sit down here, by this 
tiny brook that runs rippling through the green 
valley, and I will pick you a nosegay. 

‘Here is one flower like a star, and here are 
purple bells, that really do seem to ring as I 
bend over them; and here is a whole cluster of 
golden balls, pure gold, not the hard, stupid stuff 
that people make into money and jewelry. And 
oh! the violets, the wonderful violets. Here, 
baby, here is your posy, the sweetest one you ever 
had!—why, bless my heart! 
asleep !"’ 


Baby is sound 


Laura E. RIcHarps. 


Look Pleasant! 


ook pleasant!’ After marching 


oes 
| _, About here like a fool 


And dancing clumpy dances, 
I think thats racher cool! 


Just visit old Pa Bruin. 


Oh yes! He'll hug you 


HOW HE MANAGED. 
He put one foot before the other, 
Then put the other before the one, 
And that is how he came to his mother 
To say he was sorry for what he’d done! 
<+oo——— 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Three- year-old Katie had been an unob- 
served listener while her mother taught her 
brother Tom his grammar lesson at night. One 
day she heard one of the servants, in talking, 


You think, perhaps, !’m Funny, 
And want my photograph | 

Just you go see my father — 
Oh, he would make you laugh! 


You need send in no card, 
He'll hasten to embrace you — 


—— so the bear thought. 


hard! > 
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say, ‘*l aint got no—”’ 
cried Katie. 
make a finnity ? 


so 


any. 


“You mustn't say that,” 
“Don't you know two negatives 


You must say ‘I isn’t got 


No one had thought to teach the minister's 
little girl a verse for children’s Sunday, as she 
was so small. She said she could say one, and 
her teacher lifted her up on the organ. Bonny- 
bell folded her little hands demurely and, with 
the most seraphic smile, said softly but distinctly, 
‘“My papa’s fabrit vegetable is custard-pie.”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 


Etc. 


CRANSMUTATIONS. 
op —A letter is subscribed to and then it is 
planned.— D(de) signed. 


A letter which is met in front 
Is scratched out or erased; 
A letter, puzzled mentally, 
From office is displaced; 
A letter, when it is restrained 
Is surely looked upon; 
A letter, when ‘tis separate, 
Is passed away and gone; 
A letter, if reduced in weight, 
In wisdom has excelled; 
A letter that has been revealed 
Is from the church expelled 


2. 
ANAGRAM, 


The same letters form each of these 
anagrams. 


Far in the —— a mandarin so grand 
— grave and solemnon his bam 
boo —_* 
He drank the fragrant of China 
land, 
And —— the queer things which 


the Chinese eat 


3. 
ENIGMA 


My first is in blade, 
My second in spade; 
My third is in June, 
My fourth is in tune; 
My fi/th is in light, 
My sixth is in night; 
My seventh is in guest, 
My eighth is in nest; 
My ninth is in son, 
My tenth is in gun 
My whole is the name of a notable 
fray, 
That in August was fought on the 
sixteenth day, 
In seventeen seventy-seven, they say 


4. 
RHYMING WORDS, 


Fill all the blanks with rhyming 
words. 


“Oh,” thought ——, as she leaned 


on the -, “how sad is my — 
do — to — till so —— a — for a Visit from 
my —.” Then she thought of the — in which 
she had left the kitchen \ —— of strawberries 
stood there to be preserved, so she got a —— and 
began to hull them in —— haste. Now and then 
she —— one. 


Soon her brothers came in and began to — 
about the fish they had caught with their fresh 
When the oldest had brushed the hair on 
his , he sat down with his —— and pencil by 
the inthe sitting-room. From his careful work 
on his examples it was clear that thoroughness was 

















a of his character. The sister was working at 
such a that she forgot the postponement of the 
visit, and so the —— was taken from her mind. 
5. 
RIDDLI 


As over me and under me 
The happy children play, 

I’m towering far above their heads 
And stretching miles away. 


At times, beneath the water, 
I vanish from their sight, 
And again I give protection 
From heat and dazzling light 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My frst, with a most ceremonious bow, 

One gentleman said when he spoke to 
another ; 

My second he used when he spoke of 
himself, 

And my third when he spoke of himself 
and his brother. 


My whole, « bright, beautiful star in the 
sky, 

Gives their name to the “dog-days,” so 
sultry and dry 


Conundrums. 


What Shakespearean quotation will 
every lady utter when the present style 
of sleeves gives place to close-fitting 
coat sleeves’ “Farewell, a long fare 
well to all my greatness.” 

When is money like part of a ship? 
When it is amassed (a mast). 

If you want a condiment, what flower 
will you goto? Picealilli (pick a lily 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. AntS, UrdU, GriM, UriM, SolE, 
TeaR—August, Summer. 

2. 1. Sir Walter Scott. 2 
Johnson. 3. Herodotus. 4. Isoerates. 5. 
Thomas Learmont. 6. Jenny Lind. 7 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 8. Pythagoras. 
9. Thomas Hobbes 10. George Wash 
ington. 11. Wellington. 12. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 13. Oliver Cromwell. 
Shakespeare. 15. James Hogg. 16. Long 
fellow. 17. Alexander Pope. 18 Aur 
ungzebe the Great. 19. Louis XIV., of 
France. 20. George lV.,of England. 21 
Dr. John Wolcott. 22. Benjamin Frank 


Dr. Samuel 


lin. 23. Washington Irving. 

enormous old apple-trees, and we were 3. Forest. 
soon seated in it, baby and I, and ready 4 
for our voyage. ‘ t r r M 

“Ithink we will go first to Switzer- Cini 
land, baby,” I said. «It will be pleasant . t 1 ® A 
to look at the great white mountains.” Of the three puzzles in our August group, No. 1 concerns a prominent figure in early American History. : 4 - 4 : R 

Baby nodded; I touched the ground This man, whose name is shown in monogram in the lower corner of the frame, went away from America in ' PELIC 
with my feet, and away we went. August, 1684, although he returned again years afterward. The seven small numbered pictures are to be made RIGID 

“The sea is very calin to-day, baby, into as many three-letter words. The zigzag of these words will give the place where our personage journeyed c : 4 z . . 
is it not! See how the sun sparkles on to. A zigzag puzzle is solved by taking the first initial on the left, then going diagonally to the right, then to ‘ 1 VIL 
the blue water! The little waves curl the left, and so on down the list of names. In this way one letter of each word comes into use for the solution. rimiop 
over and break into foam, the breeze No. 2 represents a happening in August, 1821. If solvers get the fact typified in this illustration correctly, t . : iv 
blows, and the ship flies on, fast, fast ! the exact wording will not be considered. ae 

S00nY diese lo cheat of perpelees! No. 3 represents a happening in August, 1883. The two large letters initial the three sentences below them. 5. M-o-ss. 


Look at them, baby! See how they go 


Two of these sentences, read downward, give the name of the event, and the third gives the place where it 
occurred. Two of the sentences have the same initial. 


6. E-mew, L-umber, M-oral, W-heel, 
O-pen, O-men, D-ash—Elmwood 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the All 
additional pages over eight—which is t | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 
New Subscriptions 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 





can commence at any time | 





“0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. } 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


’ 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





RECREATION AND HEALTH. 


When Sir Charles Bell, the author of a celebrated 
treatise called “‘The Hand,” was about fifty years 
of age and in the midst of his professional labors 
in London, he began to be attacked with a stomach 
trouble which finally ended his days. 

He found that prolonged labor at his chosen 
profession as surgeon and lecturer aggravated his 
trouble, and he looked about for some recreation 
which would afford him complete and absolute 
change from the work to which he had up to this 
time devoted himself. 

Just then a friend introduced him to the gentle 
art of angling, in what he calls, in his letters to his 
brother, the “pretty, brawling river” of Pens. | 
hanger. 

On his first fishing excursion he caught only a 
“glorious nibble,” but from that day he became a 
lover of the rod and often devoted himself to it. 
That he did not accomplish less on account of it, 
appears from a letter in which he speaks of the 
work he has been doing, in order, as he says, “to 
vindicate my fishing to you.” 

Again he says to his brother, who has been sick: 
“Take time to recruit and to do yourself justice. 
My philosophy tells me that to study to be happy 
we must study to be natural, to take what God has 
sent to us, with appetite to enjoy it.” In speaking 
of his fishing he says, ‘Therefore I say, take some 
pastime—and this is mine.” 

Had Sir Charles been an indolent man, one 
would not so readily quote him as an advocate of 
recreation. Besides his literary work he made 
some very important discoveries in anatomy, for 
which the world has had him to thank ever since. 
He accumulated a museum, and was a constant 
lecturer at medical schools, besides pursuing an 
active professional life. 

He was enabled to prolong his life to the age of 
sixty-eight, and to perform better work, by what 
many of his professional brethren thought was 
wasted time given to his rod. 


——_@—_—_- 


STRANGE DISCOVERIES IN THE 
HEAVENS. 

Great surprise was expressed nine years ago 
when the Henry brothers of Paris discovered by 
photography a strange nebulous spiral apparently 
attached to the star Maia, one of the Pleiades. The 
nebula seemed to start from the star, and bending 
round through a quarter of a circle, in a sweep of 
hundreds of millions of miles, finally became 
forked at the end like the tail of a comet. 

Issuing out of one side of this great spiral sprang 
a nondescript mass, part of which swept backward 
parallel with the original spiral in such a way as to 
give to the whole object the appearance of eddying 
round the star. 

Two or three years later the same astronomers 
made a photograph which showed that the entire 
group of the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, is mingled 
with fantastic nebulous shapes. In this photograph 
several stars appear strung, like beads, upon a 
nebulous line or ribbon that must be many thou- 
sands of millions of miles in length. The conclu- 
sion was irresistible that an intimate connection 
existed between the stars and the nebula which 
together constitute the Pleiades. 

Since then a similar condition of things has been 
shown to prevail in other quarters of the heavens. 
One of the latest discoveries of this kind was made 
by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory last 
autumn. 

Upon photographing what appears to the naked 
eye as a hazy speck near the wonderful red variable 
star Mu in the constellation Cepheus, he obtained | 
a picture showing a huge nebula surrounding an | 
irregular group of bright stars, and “distantly | 








| yet completed. 


| for our purposes at least, seems to be a completed 
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surrounded by vast multitudes of small stars.” | 
The nebula, according to the description of its | 
discoverer, “seems to mingle indefinitely with 
masses of small stars and become part of them.” 

Photographs have also shown that the double 
star Lambda, in Orion, is involved in nebulous 
matter, and that a nebula is attached to the brilliant 
Betelgeuze, the leader of the same constellation. 

These facts become very interesting when one 
considers that the nebulz are probably composed of 
matter in an unformed or unorganized condition, 
and that the sun, the stars, and the earth itself, 
were once in that state. 

When we see a star, or a group of stars, closely 
associated with nebulous spirals and streamers, it 
looks as though the stars were consuming, or 
feeding upon, the nebula, or, in other words, as if 
the process of sun-inaking were, in such cases, not 


Yet it is possible that our own solar orb, which, 


sun, would, if photographed from a far point in 
space, appear as a nebulous star. From such a 
point of view, if they were visible at all, the Zodi- 
acal Light, the Gegenschein, and other glowing 
appearances that are apparently connected with 
the sun, would perhaps be blended into a great 
system of luminous rings or spirals as Wonderful 
in form as those attached to the Pleiades, though | 
far less imposing in extent. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS. 
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A FATHER’S PROMPTITUDE. | 


Judge Smedly, an English occupant of the judi- 
cial bench of Ceylon, was one of the most timid of 
men, when out driving. As he was a Falstaff in 
size, his constant cries of “Pya po!” (go gently) to | 
the coachman, used to make every one smile. But | 
the timid judge once showed both courage and | 
presence of mind. 


Early one morning, hearing a frightful scream 
from his dressing-room he rushed in, and found 
that his little daughter had been bitten by a “‘tic- 
gel the most deadly of a aeegees vipers. 

Vhile playing the part of “imitating papa,” she | 
had put her naked foot into one of her father’s 
boots. The snake, having chosen that boot for its 
temporary habitation, struck its fangs deeply into | 
her ankle. | 

The judge caught the little girl in his arms, | 
sucked the wound vigorously, and called out for | 
the carriage. The coachman was not addressed by 
the warning “Pya po!’ but it was three-quarters of 
an hour before the judge and his daughter were 
able to reach the fort, where the English surgeon 
was quartered. 

When the doctor saw the wound he said that, for 
their satisfaction, he would cauterize it; but he 
added that but for the father’s brave promptitude 
the daughter would not have lived long enough to 
reach the fort. She did not suffer at all from the 
poison. 





FOR THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE. 


The completest “snob” is not the snob himself, 
but the flunkey of the snob. It is related that a 
great ‘“‘swell” in New York society, who kept a 
cottage at Newport and who spent his time while 
there in toadying to stray Englishmen, and espe- 
cially titled Englishmen, was able to obtain as his 
This man 
labored faithfully to give his master’s establish- 
ment every possible air of social distinction. 

The house was once visited by an old friend of 
its owner’s humbler and less snobbish days. The 
-— had been in the house but a few hours when 
ne heard the butler address him repeatedly as “‘me 
lord.” 

“Excuse me,” said the 
do that for? I’m not a lord. 

“Sh!” answered the flunkey, laying his finger on 
hislips. “Itisn’ton your account at all, sir—it’s on 
account 0’ the ’ouse, sir!” 


uest, “but what do you 


” 


DISAPPOINTING. 


The mental havoc wrought by a long pursuance 
of the game known as “Anagrams” is sometimes 
sad to contemplate. A young girl who had had a 
protracted struggle to transpose the words ‘Nice 
ham” into something else, at last asked eagerly: 


“Are proper names allowable?” 

“Never!” was the emphatic response. 

“Oh dear, what a shame!” exclaimed the girl. 
“I thought | had found the anagram for this old 
‘Nice ham’ at last. To be sure, I don’t know as I 
ever really knew anybody by the name of Mac- 
Hine, but tt sounds as if it were some one’s name, 
sag oe 

And without a thought of the domestic “machine” 
so dear to thrifty householders, or to any of the 
other machines so liberally advertised at every 
turn, she swept the disappointing combination into 
a heap, and began her struggle afresh. 





ONCE. 


A newspaper funny man has invented not an 
absolutely fresh, but a comparatively new joke 
upon a very old subject. 


Miss Timid was talking about her own nervous- 
ness, and her various night alarms. 

“Did you ever find a man under your bed, Mrs. 
Bluff?” she asked. z 

“Yes,” said that worthy woman. “The night we 
thought there were burglars in the house I found 
my husband there.” 


ONE STEP MORE. 


The story is told of General Steadman that during 
the thickest of the fight at Chickamauga he rushed 
up to a retreating brigade and shouted: 


“Face about, boys! We must hold this point.” 

“But, general,” objected an officer, ‘““‘we have 
done everything that man can do —” 

“What! Everything?” cried the general. “You 
haven’t died yet!” us 


NO AMERICAN. 

If a man is determined to be in the fashion noth. 
ing can stand in his way. Thus we read in Life: 

“You will have to wear spectacles,” said the 
oculist. 

“I'd pwefer a monocle,” answered Chappie. 

“But both your eyes are affected.” 

“Then I shall wear two monocles.” 


GO to sea, my boy, go to sea! If there is any- 


thing in you, the ocean will bring it out. 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 








acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
$6.00 and $10.00.FOR BOYS 
KODAKS ‘so 2AhPasitee 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 


Outtit $1.50. 
, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
4 ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
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‘W We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
ua ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSt. Peoria, IIL 


Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of having a good egg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by fsing the 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us. K. £ booklet free. 

Premier Egg Cup Co., Box E, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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It bores round, oval or square holes as smooth and 
polished as a gun-barrel. Especially adapted for fine 
carpentry, cabinet or pattern work. Saimple sent on 
receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts to the trade. 
Send for Price-List. For Sale by all Hardware Dealers, 


The Delany Gun Implement Company, 
317 Broadway, New York. 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 
Asthma or Hay - Fever 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. 

Mention THE COMPANION. 


Rusifoa 
For Tue SAM 
It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 

if =) RE deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath, stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 
most irregular teeth. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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LINENE CAG) 


Ranh 


— 1, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
Sit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
A§ mpic Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cents. ame style and size. Address 
ERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 





















for infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 

not made of starch or rice- 
e flour, which injure the skin. 

- : It softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
ete. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Fashionable 
. H Al R * 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. fhe newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [IASS. 
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The Best Bicycle is 


THE REMINGTON, 


Light weight,strong and handsome. 
9 patterns, popular weights 
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Zids i aA and prices. Send for handsomely 
As Als, filustrated catalogue. Agents want- 





ed everywhere. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, 
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THE 
PERFECT 


COLD WATER 
STARCH. 


QUICK WORKING, 
LABOR SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 


rw 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Victor 
Sporting 
Goods 
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Goods are 





VicTOR Sporting 
the product of Victor fac- 
tories, instead of being made on 
contract by outside parties. We 
can, therefore, warrant every 
article. We belong to no trict, 
and shall offer better goods than 
have ever nm made and at 
lower prices, 
Note Victor Prices. 
Victor Base Balls—each, - - - $t.0o 
Victor Base Ball Bats—round—each, - -75 
Victor Base Ball Bats—oval handle—each, 1.00 
Victor Tennis Rackets—each, - - 5-00 
Victor Tennis Balls—per doz., - . 3.60 
Victor Foot Balls—including pump—each, 4.00 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
Boston. Philadelphia. Detroit. 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 
PACIFIC COAST: 


San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland 


uticura 
SOAP +. 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 











Sold _ throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Bostox. 











unable to determine. 


ETHEL, Bethel, Me. 


Ayer’s THE 


ONLY 


MY LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER 


yas afflicted with a terrible eruption, resulting from 
a humor ir the biooa, the nature of which we were 
Being assured that Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla was the remedy that would cure her, we 
gave her this medicine, and now she is perfectly well, 
every sign of the humor having disappeared.—J. W. 


Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS are easy to take. 
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THREE SCOUTS. 


“Three kingly men’’ is the honorable epithet 
which General Fremont applies to Carson, Godey 
and Owens, the chief scouts of his third exploring 
expedition. He adds, ‘‘The three, under Napoleon, 
might have become marshals, chosen as he chose 
men.”’ 

Owens was Carson's friend, a good hunter, a 
good shot, cool, brave and experienced in moun- 
tain life. His judgment was almost infallible. 
He had the faculty which marks the successful 
chess-player of covering the whole field with a 
glance that sees the best thing to be done. 

Kit Carson, whose name on the frontier was a 
synonym for cool courage and the quick perception 
which took in the chances at a glance, was a 
freak, quiet, unassuming man. Fremont sent 
him, in 1847, with despatches to Washington, 
where he was welcomed as a gu’3t at the house 
of Senator Benton whose daughter, Jessie, Fre- 
mont had married. 

Carson’s modesty and gentleness quickly made 
him a place in the family’s regard, but he himself 
seemed troubled in mind. A young man, who 
was also a guest, gained Carson's confidence and 
discovered the cause of his low spirits. 

Carson felt it was wrong to be among ladies of 
such refinement as those of Mr. Benton's family, 
because they might not wish to associate with 
him, if they knew he had had an Indian wife. 

“She was a good wife to me,"’ he said to the 
young man. ‘I never came in from hunting that 
she did not have the warm water ready for my 
feet.” 

She had long been dead and Carson was then 
married to a daughter of one of the principal 
merchants of New Mexico. But his frank, 
straightforward nature made him uneasy while 
there was anything concealed which he thought 
ought to be known to the family who treated 
him as a friend. 

Godey was a Creole Frenchman of St. Louis, 
with silky, curling black hair which was his pride. 
He was insensible to danger, was gifted with a 
cool, stubborn resolution, and also with a sense 
of neatness which never suffered him to neglect 
his person. 

Once, when with General Fremont in Wash- 
ington, he was at a concert, and sat immediately 
in front of the wife of the French minister. She 
was admiring his beautiful hair. ‘*But,’’ said she, 
speaking in French to her companion, “‘it is a 
wig.” 

Godey’s hair was his pride, and he had no idea 
of having it disparaged. Turning around, with 
the prompt coolness with which he would have 
repelled an Indian’s attack, he said, addressing 
the ladies in French: 

“Pardon, ladies; it is beautiful, and it is my 
own.” 

One night, among the ‘‘Rockies,”’ the camp 
was roused by Carson’s cry, ‘‘Indians!" 

He had heard the groans of one of the party 
as half a dozen arrows were shot into his body. 
No Indian fighter, when roused at night, jumps 
squarely to his feet. He rolls over, seizes his 
rifle and crawls under cover. 

As the Indians charged into the open ground 
in front of the camp, their chief fell before a 
volley from the Americans’ rifles. The Indians 
jumped back into the shadow of the wood, whence 
they shot their arrows into the camp. 

While both sides were watching each other 
from under cover, and every movement was 
followed by a rifle-shot or arrow, Carson was 
heard crying out: 

“Look at that fool! Look at him, will you ?” 

Godey had stepped out into the light of the 
camp-fire to look at some small derangement of 
his rifle. Standing there, a fair mark to the 
arrows, he turned slowly, looked resentfully at 
Carson, anc then, insensible to danger, went on 
examining his gun. 

One day Fremont was surprised to see two 
Mexicans, a man and a boy, riding into his 
camp. They were the survivors of a band of six 
who, while journeying with thirty horses, had 
been attacked by Indians and their horses cap- 
tured. 

Carson and Godey volunteered to pursue the 
Indians with the Mexican, and the three set off 
on thetrail. Inthe evening the Mexican returned, 
his horse having failed. 

In the afternoon of the next day a war-whoop 
was heard, such as Indians make when return- 
ing from a successful expedition. Carson and 
Godey soon appeared, driving before them fifteen 
horses. 

They had continued the pursuit after the 
Mexican had left them, entering the mountains 
at night and following the trail by the light of 
the moon, until midnight, when they rested. 

At daylight they resumed the pursuit, and at 
sunrise discovered the horses. Dismounting and 
tying their own steeds, they crept to rising ground, 
whence they perceived an encampment of four 
lodges. 

Advancing to within thirty yards of the lodges, 
they were betrayed by a movement among the 








horses. Giving the war-whoop, they charged 
into the camp, regardless of the number of the 
Indians. 


They were received with a fligkt of arrows. 
Their rifles stretched two Indians on the ground. 
The Indians, surprised and fearing the presence 
of a large number of whites, fled up the mountain. 

Carson and-Godey gathered the horses and 
returned to camp, having ridden one hundred 
miles in thirty hours, routed a band of Indians, 
and recovered their booty. It was one of the 
boldest of the daring deeds recorded in the annals 
of frontier life. 


* 
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ILL- TIMED. 


Two young Englishwomen, the author of “A 
Winter Jaunt to Norway"’ and her sister, had 
been travelling in sledges all one bitterly cold 
day, and rather late in the evening reached the 
hotel at which they were expected. They had 
been fighting the frost for the whole distance, 
and not with absolute success, as one of them had 
frozen an ear. Mrs. Tweedie writes: 


We were literally unpacked, so benumbed that 
we could not stand, and had to be partly carried 
by the host up the few steps leading to the hall 
door. Then a warm air fanned our frozen cheeks, 
and the sound of laughter fell on our ears. 

Our rooms in the big summer hotel—now 
2mpty, of course—had been thoroughly heated, 
and merely throwing aside a few extra wraps, we 
descended to our nine o'clock dinner. 

Hot soup cheered us; venison made us feel 
better; but the cheese we refused, looking forward 
with fond anticipation to the pudding. Would it 
be an omelette, a souffié, or a tart? All are 
excellent, and we knew we could give any one 
of the trio a cordial welcome. 

At last the supreme moment arrived, the 
moment when expectancy was merged in fruition. 

Suddenly my sister’s face fell. I could see the 
last ray of hope struggling with despair. The 
delicacy so eagerly expected proved to be an 
wce-pudding, hard as the nether millstone and 
white as any snow-capped peak. 

Imagine, oh imagine, at nine o'clock on a 
February night, after a fourteen-hours’ sledge 
drive, being offered an ice-pudding! 

The girl smiled and beamed. The delicacy 
had been specially prepared for English tastes. 

“All English people like an ice-pudding when 
they come here,” she said. 

*“‘Yes—in the summer perhaps; 
winter! How did you make it?” 

‘““We stood it outside the window all day.” 
And she beamed afresh. 

It might have been standing outside the window 
for years! A spoon refused to make the smallest 
impression, and even a knife only hacked the 
frozen mass im pieces. 





but in the 
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COSMOPOLITAN. 


It is one of the incidental advantages of seats 
of learning that they bring into mutual acquaint- 
ance men from widely separated states and 
countries, and so do something to hasten the 
day of universal peace and friendliness. Our 
American universities and colleges exert this 
beneficent influence to a considerable extent. 


The same thing is shown in Europe in a still 
more striking manner. An Englishman relates 
that he once spent an evening at the house of a 
German professor along with what he calls ‘an 
international coterie of a very interesting kind.” 
There were six guests, representing as many 
countries,—Germany, Spain, Roumania, Japan, 
America and England. And to complete the 
variety, the professor himself was of Slavonic 
extraction. 

The best linguist of the company, the English- 
man says, was the Japanese. He spoke with 
perfect facility German, English, French, Italian 
and Chinese, with Greek and Latin thrown in. 
In English he not only knew the language, but 
was familiar with its philosophical and historical 
writers, and could discourse on the poets from 
Chaucer and Spenser downward through Milton 
to Tennyson and Browning. 


2 
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ILLEGIBLE HANDWRITING. 


It used to be said that Rufus Choate wrote 
three hands—one he could read and his clerk 
could not; one which the clerk could read and 
he himself could not; and a third which nobody 
could read. ‘‘Choate,’’ said a witty friend to 
him, ‘“‘why don’t you get appointed minister to 
China? You could do a good business by 
lettering tea-chests with your pen during your 
leisure hours.” 


Choate’s rival in illegible handwriting was the 
Rev. Richard Fuller, an eloquent Baptist preacher 
of Baltimore. It was said of him that he could 
not read his own manuscript twenty-four hours 
after he had written it, and the following story 
was told to prove the assertion : 

At a meeting of clergymen and laymen Doctor 
Fuller was appointed to write a certain report. 
He wrote it rapidly, and handed it to the clerk of 
the meeting, who the next morning tried in vain 
to read it. The moderator then called upon 
Doctor Fuller to read his own report. He took 
the manuscript, looked at it, and remarked, 
“Brother Moderator, I was appointed to write 
this report—not to read it,’’ and took his seat. 
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WORD-PLAY. 


A capital pun is credited to Judge Richardson, 
of New Hampshire. One day, while going his 
circuit in an open carriage, he drove in the midst 
of a storm of sleet up to the hotel where several 
members of the bar had already established 
themselves. 

“Well, judge,” 
to face it!’ 

“Yes,"’ replied the judge, ‘‘but I'd rather facit 
per alium than facit per se!” 





said one of them, “‘you’ve had 
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Ashley Hall. 

Home school for 20 young ladies. 10 miles from Boston. 
Music, Art and Languages. bg = gh oy for 
college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Prin mtvale, Mass. 








ROCKLAND, MAINE, 388 Main St. 
Rockland Commercial College. 
Business, Shorthand, English and Penmanship 
courses. Highest atthinable grade of instruction at 
lowest possible cost. Free catalogue. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen 
miniature copies and a a 4 

H. P. French, Mgr. A Y., Teachers’ 
Agency writ ‘opies - Lgl ORE sent meare 
entirely satisfactory and are the best I have ever seen.”’ 

DAY'S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 








BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 


Sk aoe Swain Co. 
BLE RERS 
cRoes NN MASS. 
DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 








Largest and Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 


When the wild waves of ocean break upon the sound= 
ing shore, 

Or when the choicest china breaks upon the kitchen 
floor— 

Faint not fair heart, nor leave these wrecks this stain- 
less strand to strew; 

But quickly join the pieces with 

Le Page’s Liquid Glue. 


Ten cents is well invested 
when it saves a_bundred 
times its cost. Think of 
all the small breaks that 
be mended in a trice 

and will stay mended with 

%, 

IEPAGE'S 
Lave GLUE 


it needs no heating; O, how it sticks! 








and work of wen day life 
THE FA ULT embrac es a list of more than 
twenty RL. and assistants, elected with special | 
reference to rock sepe y in each department. 
THE 8 TUDE are young people of both sexes, 


full of ails ence tt eal. | 
SCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 
GE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 
THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity ans leadership and as the § peers Institution 
oO ‘ta Kind Pe ER ledged. 
DING “s centrally located 
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Shorthand, Rt At Writing, 
be taken as a 
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n Business Houses furnished 
ies pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 

For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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TUXEDO! 


WASHING j 
POWDER _ | 


is needed in every house where cleanliness 

is desired, and where the housewife wants 
everything bright, clean and sweet. Dirt f) 
wherever found disappears before Tuxedo 
Washing Powder. 


Get it into your house at once. Ask f 


your grocer for it. You will like it so 
well you will never be without it. 


/ 


Don't forget the present in every pack- 
age. Save your tickets and secure one of 
the following valuable articles: 


Silver T Fable Spoon. 
Silver Fork 

1 doz. Tumblers. 

Pr. Lad. Oxford Tie Shoes. 
Barrel Haxall Flour. 
Pair Blankets. 

Parlor Lamp. 

Lemonade Set, 

aa Butter Knife. 


Clothes Horse 
1 doz.Cut Glass ) Fumbier 5. 
Suit of Clothe 

Remember, saint is only a partial list. Get 
and read the much larger list accompanying 
each Package. 


“Best on Earth’? and ON DIRT. 


if y your Grocer does not keep TUXEDO 
ASHING POWDER send us his name 





TRADE MARK, 


and we will send you a beautiful picture 
and a sample for two two-cent stamps. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSESSS * 





We Pay the Freight. 







No better ma- 
chine at any 





Read what people say who own and are using a 


New Companion Sewing Machine. 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE purchased of you b 
who see it wonder 
at such a low price.” —EFFIE BAKER, Bloomingdale, N. 


satisfaction. It is in every way complete, and all 


father, A. D. Baker, gives perfect 
how you can give so fine a machine 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE prrived all right and Iam more than pleased with it, No 
1 


one need hesitate about ,pure hasing one of the N 
give perfect satisfaction.’’—Mrs. 8S. F 


machine that I have seen.—JENNIE W. SMITH, Assista 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE more + oe met our expectation. 
as any ogid pere for $40. There are two or three who think seriously of 


the machine said it seemed as g 
sending for one.’’—A. L. CHASE, Sherwood, 


EW COMPANION SEWING MACHINES, for I know it wil 
RANK DAVIS, Newburyport, Mass. 


“The machine reached me in fine order, and is vers, satisfactory. 


I qouaider it as good as any $60.00 
t P. M., Seymour, Ct. 
Every one who has seen 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing [Machine to our subscribers 
is but $19.00. Offer: On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, 


to your nearest railroad freight office. 


We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the 


machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will 


be refunded. We warrant every machine for five years. 
All orders should be sent to 


PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


ments 1s given with each machine. 


Pubtihen The Youth’s Companion, 
i Columbus Avenue. 








A complete set of attach- 
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Mellin’ 
£3 Ood 


has just been given the highest 









awards at the California Midwinter 





Exposition over all competitors: two - 
Gold Medals and also two Special 
Diplomas of Honor—the highest 


i 


honors conferred by the Exposition. 
No other Infant and Invalids’ Food 


received this endorsement. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 291 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





LEK AKKLEK RK KARA AKER AK AEEKEE KEE? | 
‘Dee your - baby need MELLIN’ FOOD? 





